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pleasant and convenient location, containing eight 
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Office. 
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ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
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» Washington, D.C. 


PERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washingt D. 
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LEARN SHORTHAND AT HOME. 


Easiest, most legible, and best system successfully 
taught by mail, at moderate rates. Send for Free Les- 
son, Dept. M. PERNIN SCHOOL 
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Attractive Home at Private Sale. 


A Farm of Fifty Acres, good im est, eight- 
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At Druaaists. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, _ 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT- an oa 
. §623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Ovvicss : { Maatee, Montgomery Co., Pa, 


SWARTHMORE GOLLEGE ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the STOCKHOL- 
DERS OF SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
will be held at Friends’ Meeting-house, Race 
and Fifteenth Streets, Philadelphia, Penna., on 
Third-day, Twelfth month 5, at 2 o'clock, p.m. 

ROBERT M. JANNEY, Clerk 
ABBY W. MILLER, \ nn 


Young Friends’ Association. 

The Young Friends’ Association Office is 
now open in the Association Building, 15th 
and Cherry streets, where those wishing 
information may apply between the hours of 


8.30 a. m. and 5.30 p.m. Address all com- 
munications to 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION, 
15th and Cherry Sts. » Philadelphia. 


WM. D. YARNALL & CO. 
REAL ESTATE, CONVEYANCING 


City, West PHILADELPHIA, AND Detaware Co. 


renee of Every Description Bought, 
Sold, Rent ~ or Exchanged. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED 
We have unusually good securities to offer. 


FIRE INSURANCE in Leading Companies. 


ARCHITECT 


Phone No. 9. 526 MAIN STREET, DARBY, PA. 


Semen Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING AND SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
1420 Cuestnut Street, PHirapecrenia, Pa. 


(,EORGE B. COCK, 
Stenographer 


14 SOUTH BROAD STREET, PHILADA. 
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1-42-25 D 


RESUPPOSING THAT YOU HAVE A 
CAMERA, or at least some of your 
family are Amateurs, we wish to call your 
attention to the fact that we make a specialty 
of Developing Kodak Films and Plates, Print- 
ing from them and, Mounting on cards or in 
albums, Enlarging them for framing or Reduc- 
ing for Miniatures, Touching up and Spotting 
out defects, and so making a pleasing picture 
of what otherwise might not be so. 

We employ a number of experienced Artists, 
both men and women, who devote their whole 
time and energies to this work, enabling us to 
give much satisfaction to our Patrons. 

We also keep a full supply of the best 
CAMERAS, PLATES, FILMS, and AL- 
BUMS, indeed everything used by the Amateur. 

Believing that promises and promptness are 
important factors in business, our customers may 
rely on us for the prompt fulfilment of engage- 
ments, for we appreciate the annoyance occa- 
sioned by failure to fulfill such. 

Orders may be sent by mail and they shall 
have the same prompt attention and care, 

THOS. H. McCOLLIN CO., 
123 S. 11th St., Philadelphia. 


We omitted to say we have a most complete shop 
especially fitted up for repairing of Cameras, Snap 
Shutters, etc., where all such repairs can be expedi- 
tiously made. 
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The Old Master. 
A Poem, with frontispiece by 
Louis Loeb, and decorations by 
Edward Edwards. Printed in 
tints. 


The Christmas Dancers...... 
Edith Thomas 
A legend of Saxony. With 
three full-page pictures and 
decorations by Henry Hutt. 
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“Biography of a ‘Cah 7 \ 
The Kid Hangs Up His 8 A. Riis 


ing acob 
A Christmas story of a newsboys lodging- house. “Fellers, 
what d’ ye t’ink? ‘1 ’m blamed if de Kid ain’t gone an’ hung 
up his sock fer Chris’mas!” And how the boys broke “de 
bank” and filled the “sock.” Illustrated by C. M. Relyea. 


Christmas and Master New Year . Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell 


A Poem. 


A Provencal Christmas Postscript 


Christmas in Southern France —the 
per— Noéls— Mistral’s Story, etc. Illustrated by Louis Loeb 


The Art of Seeing Things John Burroughs 
“ Some people seem —- w ith eyes in their heads, and others 
with buttons or painted marbles, ‘and no amount of science can 
make the one equal to the other in the art of seeing things.” 


A Hill Prayer... .. Marian Warner Wildman 
Prize 4 in The Ce ntury’s ‘College Competition. With 
decorations and a full-page picture by Maxfield Parrish. 
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“The Leading Monthly Periodical of the World.” 
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aphy of a Grizzly .......... Ernest Seton-Thompson 
The second part of this delightful story, with three full-page 


ictures and marginal decorations by the author. “ Mr. Thompson 

ere demonstrates once more his unrivalled gift ofdescribing ani- 
mal life from the inside point of view ; and here, as in the past, his 
pencil has ably supplemented his pen. Commercial Advertiser. 


I I ain ois a Sng oie's bade eacs ins Timothy Cole 
After Sr Thomas Lawrence’s portrait of Lady Derby. 
Out df Ge Foe |... 2.555. 25. HT Edward Marshall 


A story, the action taking place o on an ocean steamer. 


Sailing Alone Around the World...Ccaptain Joshua Slocum 
The personal narrative of the experiences of the sloop “ Spray ” 
in her single-handed voyage of 46,000 miles. A most enter- 
taining narrative,— one of the best sea stories ever printed. 


The Matrimonial Opportunities 


of Maria Pratt irginia Woodward Cloud 
A story. “I =A tobe a great hand for making matches. ‘ 


I believe what opened my eyes was the way I labored over that 
Maria Pratt.” 


“I Believe” 
A brief essay | on the heroism of self-confidence. 


The Christmas Tree........:....... 
A Picture, engraved on wood by Henry W olf. 


The Autobiography of a Quack... -Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell 
A novelette, with illustrations by Arthur. J. Keller. 
“A oa that from the very start promises to develop into a 
splendid story of adventure in modern life—a novel of the 
nineteenth century Ishmael.” —Aai/ and Express, N. Y. 


French's W. 


n. 
An engraving of the head of the new equestrian statue by 
Daniel Chester French. 


Sutton Briscoe 


J. Alden Weir 
Printed in tints. 


















THE CROMWELL HISTORY. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 


“*It is good to find writing like this in a monthly magazine. 
The illustrations are superb.’ New York Tribune. 

Mr. Morley’s papers on Oliver Cromwell, of which this is the second, will 

be richly eat with original pictures and with reproductions of many 

of the most famous paintings in the great collections of Europe. The 

present instalment contains chapters on Puritanism and the Double Issue, 

the Short Parliament, the Long Parliament, the Fall of Strafford, etc. 






OLD WHITEHALL PALACE AND WHITEHALL STAIRS. 
From the Cromwell History 





One of Two Millions in East London ...... Sir Walter Besant 
Illustrated by Joseph Pennell and Phil May. The first of a 
series of papers on life in the East End of London, by the 
author of “All Sorts and Conditions of Men,’ the book that 
made possible the famous People’s Palace. In this article Sir 
Walter Besant takes a single creature out of the millions and 
follows her from babyhood to marriage —in her childhood on 
the street, in the board school and the factory, her work-days 
and her holidays. The next article in the series will describe 
the life of the water side above London Bridge. 


Zionism . .. Richard Gottheil 
“It is not in 1 vainglorious pride, but in n courage born of a strong 
hope, that I repeat the words which Disraeli, the great Jewish 
Zionist, when quite spent in years, said to a Jewish boy,‘Never | 


Glass Houses. . -Gelett Burgess 
A psychological comedy, i in which there is a love story. 


| Put Up the Sword . es Jeffrey Roche 
| A stirring poem by the author of “ Ballads of Blue Water.” 


| The Judgment of Peter and 

Paul on Olympus . By the Author of “Quo Vadis” 

| a nome in prose,’ by ‘Henryk Sienkiewicz, author of “ Quo 
Vadis,” “With Fire and Sword,” etc. It has not yet been 

published in Polish, and this translation, by Jeremiah Curtin, 

is the only one that has been made. Jn the story the heathen 

gods appear before Peter and Paul for judgment. 


Fear and Death 





. Pe IIE, fs 2'6 be cns ec sese bs ba Seulybws’ ol R. R. Bowker 
forget that you and I belong to a race which can do everything A Poem. 
but fail.’”’ 

McCribben Sues the City Harry Stillwell Edwards Fakes and Fakirs...... ..... -Gustav Kobbé 


An account of the exhibition of burlesq: ue pictures that is held 


With illustrations by Frederic Dorr Steele. yearly by the Art Student’s League of New York ; reproducing 


amusing stories ev_r printed in The Century. 


One of the most 
Mr. McCribben 


; some of the most amusing examples. 
sues for $5000 damages on account of alling into a sewer, 
which was built in front of his house — “an’ it wor iliven fate The Automobile Dray Vi Frazer Doyle 
dape, an’ two fate av wather standin’ knay-dape in the same.” With other bits of fun in the “ Lighter Vein’ ’ department. 


Printed in Tints. Price 35 Cents. On all News-stands. 

SPECIAL TO After the issue of the December number, new yearly subscribers who 
begin with December will receive a copy of the Novem- 

NEW SUBSCRIBERS ber number free of charge, if they ask for it on sub- 

scribing, thus obtaining the first issue of the volume and the beginning of the important serials, 

including the Cromwell History. Remit $4.00 tc the publishers, 
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THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 
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A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
XLVIII. 

THE example of the wise and good of every age 
proves conclusively that they who attain.to the highest aa- 
vancement in the spiritual life are least disposed to 
claim any merit of their own; for being admitted to a 
nearer view of the divine perfections they are led to 
think more humbly of themselves. 

SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 


From his Life of George Fox. 


TWO VOICES. 
ARE there not, then, two musics unto men? 
One loud and bold and coarse 
And overpowering still perforce 
All tone and tune beside ; 
Yet in despite its pride 
Only of fumes of foolish fancy bred, 
And sounding solely in the sounding head : 


The other, soft and low, 
Stealing whence we do not know, 
Painfully heard and easily forgot, 
With pauses oft and many silence strange 
(And silent oft it seems when silent it is not), 
Revivals too of unexpected change : 
Haply thou think’st twill never be begun, 
Or that ’t has come, and been, and passed away : 
Yet turn to other none, — 
Turn not, oh turn not thou! 
But listen, listen, listen,—if haply be heard it may 
Listen, listen, listen,—is it not sounding now? 
—Arthur Hugh Clough. 


THE 
OUR BUSINESS MEETINGS.' 
BY SUSAN H. JARRETT, HORSHAM, PA. 


Tuat there zs need of increased interest in our busi- 
ness meetings no one can doubt. That there has 
been an increase of interest in some particular meet- 
ings is a cause of rejoicing. Where it has been pos- 
sible to make the time for holding the business meet- 
ings at an hour more convenient to busy workers, the 
additional attendance and consequent increased in- 
terest have been noticeable. There is inspiration in 
numbers, and there are members of our meetings who 
absent themselves from the business sessions not so 
much because of pressing cares, as because so few go, 
and they are quite willing to allow these few to bear 
the burden. There is a tendency among many to 
attend the larger meetings, while the primary business 
meetings are allowed to dwindle away and lose their 
strength. 

Channing says: “The sense of duty is the 


1 Read at the Conference of Friends’ Associations, Woodstown, 
N. J., Eleventh month 18, 1899. 


NEED OF INCREASED INTEREST IN | 


| several miles from meeting it is quite out of the ques- 
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greatest gift of God to the human mind, and all out- 
ward revelations are founded on and addressed to it. 
All mysteries of science and theology fade away be- 
fore the grandeur of the simple perception of duty 
which dawns on the mind of a man and brings him 
into the moral kingdom of God. He to whom acon- 
viction of duty is unfolded becomes subject from that 
moment to a law which no power in the Universe can 
abrogate.” 

To me this seems the keynote to our actions both 
with regard to our religious and secular obligations. 
No amount of convenient arrangements or attractive 
methods will take the place of that underlying sense 
of duty which alone will induce each individual to 
give his time and thoughts and strength to the affairs 
of the meeting. There must be a consciousness of 
need before there is a seeking after that which will 
supply the want, and it is only as a person becomes 
convinced of a duty or obligation that there arises 
the willingness to perform it. It seems right and 
proper, however, to make the time of holding the 
business meetings as convenient as possible for mem- 
bers to attend. I have learned that in the early 
days it was the custom for Friends in business 
to employ members of meetings wherever possible, so 
that arrangements could be made that both employ- 
ers and employés might attend wid-week meetings. 
No doubt in the busy rush of these present times this 
plan is no longer possible, but it shows us how much 
the privilege of attending the meetings was prized at 
that time. The plan of having the business sessions 
in the evening, seems a very good one where it is 
suitable. But in country places where Friends live 


tion, as older Friends could scarcely go after night. 
I have sometimes thought that were cquntry mid- 
week meetings held in the afternoon there would be 
a larger attendance. The morning hours are very 
precious to the busy farmer and his equally busy 
wife, and while they may be very anxious to see the 
meeting kept up, yet they cannot feel their way clear 
to leave their work in the early part of the day, 
while possibly they might make arrangements to do 
so at a later hour. 

The holding of our business meetings in joint ses- 
sion has seemed to me one of the most sensible 
changes that could be made. Inthe smaller meet- 
ings, especially when often there are scarcely enough 
members attend to constitute committees to transact 
the business, the separation of men and women, is-at- 
tended with inconvenience, while the object of each 
gathering is the same. As a child I remember sit- 
ting near the partition in monthly and quarterly meet- 
ings, and having my attention gently distracted by 
half over-hearing communications in the other end, 
which I greatly desired to hear, and I even remem- 
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ber when the women were obliged to suspend busi- 
ness while some man with a loud voice spoke on the 
other side of the partition, making it quite impossible 
to goon foratime. This always seemed to me un- 
dignified, and I have rejoiced that so many of our 
business meetings are being held in joint session. It 
is one of the fundamental rules of our Society that 
there is no difference in the relation we bear to our 
Heavenly Father; whether male or female, each is 
alike accountable. Such being the case, it seems to 
me the time has come when the partitions should all 
be taken down and the business transacted in one 
body. There is little doubt that most of our younger 
members see matters in this light, and they certainly 
“need to be fed with the manna of to-day, and not 
with that of two hundred years ago,” and we surely 
may with profit let go some of the forms which have 
become unsuited to the minds of to-day rather than 
lose the growth and life we need so much. 

The Young Friends’ Associations are doing much 
to awaken interest in the business meetings. No 
longer, we trust, can it be truthfully said that the chil- 
dren of Friends can not tell what they believe, as was 
perhaps the case before the days of First-day schools 
and Young Friends’ Associations. The custom of 
reading parts of our discipline and commenting upon 
them is I think excellent. Indeed at one of the As- 
sociation meetings at Horsham I was more impressed 
with the reading of an extract from the discipline, and 
the reader’s comments upon it, than anything I had 
ever heard. 

We all know how much depends on the president 
of an Association, whether the meeting be lively or 
dull, and I believe the clerk of a business meeting has 
a great deal to do with the life of the meeting. So 
much meaning can be put into the reading of a query, 
by a cultivated voice and an earnest manner. The 
time has certainly come when these things should be 
thought of in appointing a clerk. One whose per- 
sonal influence is thus exerted can scarcely fail to 
draw out the sentiments of the meeting. There is 
great need of more expression in our business meet- 
ings, and I think the lack of it comes from a want of 
freedom with each other, a fear of not saying the right 
thing in the right way. Could we only put aside this 
hesitation, and speak out what is in our minds and 
hearts, what a change would come over our meetings 
of business. 

The habit of speaking in a low tone takes away 
very much from the interest of a meeting, and adds 
greatly to the difficulty of the clerk in gathering the 
sentiments of that meeting. Clear and distinct speak- 
ing is a thing we most of us can cultivate if we will. 

It seems to me a decided mistake to continue an 
appointment for a great length of time, while of course 
change should not be made hastily or inadvisedly. 
For instance, why should one person be clerk year 
after year, when there are others who could fill the 
position equally well? We want more interest, and 
the only way to get it is to make the members work. 
These appointments should be made very carefully, 
but the abilities of the members should be found out 
by putting them on committees and in various other 
A judicious mingling of elderly and young 


ways. 


members on the various nominating committees is 
very important, that a sufficient degree of responsi- 
bility be felt in selecting those who are to serve the 
meeting in any capacity. 

The reading of the queries! How different from a 
few years ago ; the same words, it is true, but a differ- 
ent intonation seems to bring anew meaning. I have 
heard these queries called lifeless and monotonous and 
perhaps I once thought them so myself; but some- 
time ago my attention was called toa series of articles 
on the History of the Queries taken from Friends’ 
Quarterly Examiner, which was most interesting. In 
their two centuries of existence and the several changes 
which have been made in them by different yearly 
meetings, we may trace a great deal of the history of 
the Society. It was not until the year 1677 that 


_representations from the various quarterly meetings 


were sent up to the yearly meetings, and in 1682, or 
eight years before the death of George Fox, these 
deputies from the provinces decided that the three 
following questions should be answered annually to 
them by the quarterly meetings. 

‘“‘T. What Friends in the ministry in their respec- 
tive counties departed this life since last Yearly 
Meeting? 

“TI. What Friends imprisoned for their testi- 
mony have died since last Yearly Meeting ? 

“III. How the Truth has prospered among them 
since the last Yearly Meeting and how Friends are 
in peace and unity.” 

I quote these first queries to show the difference 
between the questions asked then and those asked to- 
day. It would be an error to suppose that these 
queries which run through the history of our Society 
are an evidence of strength or soundness; on the 
contrary they are each of them an evidence of de- 
cline, for their number increased in proportion as the 
vitality of the Society decreased, and the subjects 
embraced in them became wider as Friends fell away 
from their early faithfulness. In those days there 
was no occasion to ask about due attendance of 
meetings for worship and discipline, or unbecoming 
behavior, when life and property were in constant 
danger. Will the time ever come, I wonder, when 
some of our present queries may be dropped out 
because no longer needed ? We hope so, indeed ; but 
in the meantime let us as earnest members of the 
Society of Friends try to live in such a manner that 
the answers to the queries may not need so many 
moderating adverbs. 

Whatever we are willing to make sacrifices for, 
that we love. By this test do we love our gather- 
ings for worship and discipline as we should? Are 
we willing to sacrifice our time, or money, or even our 
social engagements for the sake of our meetings? It 
is certainly a great mistake for Friends, especially 
women, to give so little financial support to the meet- 
ing, and that little is frequently given grudgingly. I 
heard a member of our own meeting say, ‘“‘ If we were 
taxed more, perhaps we would go to the business 
meetings to find out what was done with the 
money.” 

As to social engagements, I have always felt that 
many Friends abused the beautiful principle that all 
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days are alike holy, by filling their First-days with 
visiting and pleasure taking, especially in the country, 
and such neglect of religious meetings cannot fail to 
affect the business meetings. Not only this, but 
social gatherings, on First-day have done much to 
bring criticism on the Society of Friends and 
deservedly so. 

When I was appointed to write this paper, I felt 
that I knew nothing about any business meetings 
except my own, not having had the opportunity of 
visiting others, on account of home duties. I have 
asked members of a number of other meetings how 
it was with them, and in every case they have 
acknowledged a need of increased interest. The 
thought naturally comes that there must be a prime 
cause for this neglect, something more than the hin- 
drances of every-day life, and after deep thought on 
the subject I have come to the conclusion that we do 
not appreciate our privilege of birthright membership. 
It is indeed a blessed birthright that has come to us, 
but it has come without any work or sacrifice of our 
own and consequently is not valued as it should be. 

I have long thought that young members after 
reaching the age of serious thought and judgment 
should be required to answer as to their belief in the 
principles of Friends, and their willingness to work for 
the best interests of the Society, before being admitted 
to all the privileges of membership. Indeed, I have 
known of several cases among young members who 
never attended any of the sessions of their monthly 
meeting until they wished to get married and desired 
the sanction and oversight of the meeting. Here is 
the weakness of our Religious Society. ‘‘ The tie that 
binds”’ is held too loosely, and too few who profess 
its principles feel its pressure and respond to its touch. 
It is true in the physical world that every unit must 
do its work if we would have a perfect whole. Also 
in the mechanism for our comfort and convenience 
every part must be in good order, each rod and 
wheel must be able to bear the proportion of the 
stain. Ifasingle part fails, the whole may be thrown 
into confusion. It is just so in the religious world ; 


each individual must do his or her part, or the whole | 


structure will suffer from the omission. 


Wisety Usinc Sitence.—While the Scriptures 
put the sins of omission among the worst and most 
damning, they also hint to us that our best services 
may be those of omissionas well. This is true espec- 
ially of our omitting the use of our tongues when it 
is wise and magnanimous to keep silence. Every 
man can recall instances in which he said what made 
him bite his tongue afterwards. But how seldom 


have we needed to be ashamed of silence under pro- | 


vocation! ‘I have observed many,” says Ambrose, 
‘“who by speaking have fallen into sin, scarcely one 
who has by silence.” We never fall by being silent 
for ourselves and our rights, but we must avoid silence 


when God and the truth require speech.— Sunday 
School Times. 


ae 
THE secret of being loved is in being lovely ; and 


the secret of being lovely is in being unselfish.—/. GC. 
Holland. 
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“SWARTHMORE IDYLILS.”! 


WHEN, four years ago, a volume of poems of John 
Russell Hayes appeared, it was my pleasing duty to 
commend this first volume of our young poet, and to 
express the belief that it would prove a prelude to 
many more charming works by the same pen. That 
belief has been encouraged by various fugitive pieces 
from the same source, and now more than ever by a 
charming little collection of pieces, containing sixty 
pages, in which he honors his Alma Mater by calling 
them “ Swarthmore Idylls.” As the renowned King 
Arthur was made even more renowned by the lines of 
Tennyson, so may Swarthmore’s name gain additional 
honor as the days go by from these Idylls of one 
whom she ventures to crown as her youthful Poet 
Laureate ! 

Of the sixteen idylls and sonnets which the 
volume contains, nearly all refer directly or indirectly 
to the author’s Alma Mater, its happy uplifting and 
ennobling influences, and its bright surroundings. 
The first of these is appropriately addressed to Swarth- 
more ; and the following lines referring to the founda- 
tion of the college under the guidance of the Light 
Within, the Divine Immanence, deserves especial 
notice,— 


‘«In thee, Swarthmore, are centered noblest hopes ;— 
Not without spiritual light they planned 
And built, those Quakers of the olden school, 
Here in the sweet and wholesome countryside, 
Free from the city’s tumult and its stain, — 
Erecting here by Penn's primeval woods 
An edifice to learning dedicate, 
To science and the high humanities, 
And beauteous arts that nourish mind and soul ; 
Their fair foundation gifting with the name 
Of that old House’in ancient Lancashire 
Where Fox, the high-souled Founder of his sect, 
Oft sought retirement from the world’s loud noise 
And steeled his godly heart for fresh crusades. 
—And not a few with pilgrim feet have fared 
From this new Swarthmore in the western world 
To that old home and cradle of their faith ; 
And on these walls, ‘etched with memorial green,’ 
An English ivy grows, fair living link 
Binding our younger Swarthmore to the old.”’ 


From these opening lines and those that follow, I 


| am tempted to quote many passages, but I feel that 


in attempting to select lam in danger of selecting 
all. I must, however, give my readers a foretaste of 
the riches in store for them. The Alumni will wel- 
come, I am sure, such words as these,— 

‘« To these calm precincts age can never come, 

Save as the ivy comes on yonder walls 

To clothe with fadeless green ;—here Youth abides, 

Here bright Enthusiasm hath her home, 

And Faith and clear-eyed Hope are sisters here ! 

—Then, Swarthmore, we thy daughters and thy sons 

Still turn to thee and feel the rosy touch 

Of youthful days, the glamour and the glow 

Of golden years and memorable hours."’ 

And in the “ Anniversary Ode,” on the occasion 
of the 25th Annual Commencement, not forgetting 
the Founders who labored and sacrificed for what the 
present generation now enjoys, and who, we trust, 
‘builded better than they knew,” our poet says,— 


1 Swarthmore Idylls, by John Russell Hayes, with Illustrations by 
Robert Shaw. Wilmington, Delaware. The John M. Rogers Press. 
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‘* Wisely and well the seed was sown ; 
O wisely be the gleaning done and well ! 
Be not unheeded or unheard the spell 
Of memoried names, or of the memoried faces 
From whose still station on thy walls 
A sweet and silent consecration falls."' 


And in the lines read at the unveiling of a tablet 
at the birth-place of Benjamin West, P. R. A.,—full 
of fragrant memories of other days,—we read words 
like these, showing the poet’s keen eye for all the 
beauties of nature,— 


‘* He loved the silence of these woodland alleys, 
He loved the colors of this peaceful sky, 
He loved these sleeping hills and grassy valleys; 
Their tranquil beauty pleased his artist eye. 
For many a summer hour 
Delighted would he pore 
On each dear native flower 
Beside his father’s door.’ 


With a never-failing love for Learning’s cloistered 
shades, in the lines expressing the happiness which 
they bring, the poet whom we so proudly call Swarth- 
more’s, closes as follows,— 


‘*O blest the peace that falls 
In cloistered shades serene, 
Where ivied college walls 
Rise o'er the silent green ; 
And happy is the youth 
Who climbs the hills of Truth 
And basks awhile in Wisdom’s fair demesne !"’ 


And take these beautiful retrospective lines which 
close the sweet idyll entitled “In College Days,”’— 
‘«In college days,— 
Ah, comrades, when 
Come those golden hours again? 
Come they e’er save through the haze 
Of our dreams of yesterdays, 
Recollections sweet and old 
On the inmost heart enrolled ?’’ 


In considering the other interests, attractions, and 
associations of Swarthmore, the silent and impressive 
influence of the Swarthmore meeting on First-day 
mornings, in— 

‘« The quiet Meeting-house beside 
The grove on Swarthmore's peaceful hill,”’ 
is not forgotten. Let me quote a few lines which 
especially impress me, for it is well to call to mind 
such words in these times when music is properly 
more highly esteemed among us than in the past, 
although many of us hope never to see it introduced 
as a part of our regular religious meeting,— 
‘«No ritual these precincts know, 
Unless it be when yonder trees, 
Responding to soft winds that blow, 
Chant forth their leafy litanies. 
And though no organ shake the air, 
No hymns uplift melodious words, 
Yet wandering breezes hither bear 
The anthems of the happy birds.’’ 


In a recent address to Swarthmore students, Ly- 
man Abbott took for the text of his brief but most 
impressive discourse, the words, ‘‘ Hope, trust, be- 
lieve.” Our poet closes a sonnet on this subject as 
follows,— 

‘*O valiant hearts and young, the rosy dawn 

Is yours to-day, and your life's beauty vernal ; 


Nor shall their primal radiance be withdrawn, 
If in sweet consecration you receive 


And cherish as a talisman eternal, 
The message of that morn, ‘ Hope, trust, believe’ !"’ 


I will not mar the touching sonnet entitled ‘‘ We 
Who Dwell in Sight of Thee,” by any partial quota- 
tion, but give it entire,— 
‘« Happy are we who dwell in sight of thee, 
Dear Swarthmore,—with thy stately domes that rise 
Serene as the encircling summer skies, 
Thy storied ivies and each memoried tree, 

* Thy green that fades into the far-off lea, 
Those woods that golden autumn glorifies, 
And yon deep western vale where softly dies 
The winter sun in lingering majesty ! 
Thy joyous children we, for whom the years 
Are bounteous of the things that perish not, — 
Friendships, sweet ministries, and true content. 
Close linked together by the sentiment 
Of love for thee, we share our joys and tears, 
Nor ask the Father for a happier lot.’’ 


The eight illustrations have been carefully pre- 
pared for this volume by Robert Shaw, whose name 
will be a guarantee to all who know him and his 
work, of their beauty and fidelity to nature. These 
vivid representations of scenes so familiar to all 
Swarthmoreans will, with the well-chosen words 
of the author, bring back to them all, precious mem- 
ories of many happy days. 

That this volume comes from the John M. Rogers 
Press is also a guarantee of its excellence in all points 
which involve the more advanced processes of book- 
making of the present day. 

I may here remark that the volume is most ap- 
propriately dedicated to the author's cherished pro- 
fessor, and my own former student and warm friend 
of many years,—‘‘ W. H. A., Duci docto et dilecto.” 

The book is introduced, upon the title page, by 
the inspiring and uplifting words of our beloved Dean, 
with which I feel that this inadequate notice is most 
fittingly drawn to a close,— 

‘« These Swarthmore walls that rise toward heaven's blue, 

Etched with memorial green, the ages long 

Will in the dust lay low. But human hearts 

Pure, sweet and strong, are walls invisible, 

Growing more deep and broad in years that touch 


The granite to decay—foundation sure 
For building of the Architect Divine !’’ 


Epwarp H. MaAsILL. 


FRIENDS’ LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT. 
No. 50.—TWELFTH MONTH Io. 


JOSIAH’S REFORMATION. 
GOLDEN TExtT.—Because thine heart was tender, and thou 


didst humble thyself before the Lord . . Lalso have 
heard thee, saith the Lord.—II. Kings, xxii., 19. 


Scripture Reading, II. Kings, xxii., 1-20. 
THE cause of the retreat of the Assyrian army after its 
victorious career in the west has beena matter of 
much speculation. The Greek traveler, Heroditus, 
gives the Egyptian account of the same event about 
as follows: The Egyptian king was promised pro- 
tection by the gods, and marched against Sennacherib 
with asmall army. While they awaited the attack an 
army of field mice “ fairly inundated the enemy, gnaw- 
ing apart their quivers, their bows, and their shield 


| straps, so that being deprived of their weapons they 
| were put to flight.” 


It is worthy of note that the 
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mouse is the symbol of pestilence among the Semites. 
The Bible record says (II. Kings, xix., 35) that ‘the 
angel of the Lord went out and smote the camp of 
the Assyrians.” (See also Isaiah, xxxvii., 36.) We 
may suppose that a combination of circumstances, in- 
cluding disease, such as often attacks large bodies of 
men in foreign climate, a partial repulse in the battle 
with the Egyptians, and complications in the east in- 
duced Sennacherib to withdraw. However this may 
be, Isaiah’s promise of safety to the city of Jerusalem 
was fulfilled, and his anthority over the king was there- 
by so strengthened that his influence was supreme, 
from this time, while Hezekiah lived. 

With the death of Hezekiah our imformation con- 
cerning Isaiah comes to anend. There is a tradition 
to the effect that he was sawn asunder in the persecu- 
tion of the Jehovah-worshippers which took place in 
the next reign. For the reign of Hezekiah was fol- 
lowed by reaction. The long reign of his son was an 
evil one. ‘ He built up again the high places; he 
reared up altars for Baal, and made a grove, as did 
Ahab, king of Israel ; and worshipped all the hosts 
of heaven and served them. And made his 
son to pass through the fire, and observed times, and 
used enchantments, and dealt with familiar spirits 
and wizards.” (II. Kings, xxi., 3-7.) The successor 
of Manasseh was like unto him in evil so that his ser- 
vants “ conspired against him and slew the king in his 
own house.” Josiah, his son, revived again the days 
of Hezekiah. Once more the king did right in the 
sight of the Lord, and “turned not aside to the right 
hand or to the left.” Moreover a great event came 
to pass during his reign. By order of the king the 
Temple, which had been desecrated with foreign altars 
and idolatrous worship during the reigns of Manasseh 
and Amon, was to be renovated and purified for the 
renewed worship of Jehovah. In the course of these 
labors the priests discovered ‘‘ the book of the law in 
the house of the Lord.” (II. Kings, xxii., 8.) This 
is the first definite mention of written law in the story 
of the Hebrew kings. Moreover, it was evidently a 
matter of great surprise to the king and enjoined 
observances not familiar to him. For “ when the 
king had heard the words of the book of the law, he 
rent his clothes” (II. Kings, xxii., 11), and he said 
“ great is the wrath of the Lord that is kindled against 
us because our fathers have not harkened unto the 
words of this book.” (II. Kings, xxii., 13.) 

What then was this “book of the law.” “It is 
clear from the narrative of II. Kings, xxvii., xxiii., that 
book must have contained Deuteronomy; for although 
the bare description of its contents, and of the effect pro- 
duced by it upon those who heard it read (II. Kings, 
Xxii., 11,13,19) might suit Leviticus xxvi., equally with 
Deuteronomy xxiii., yet the allusions to the covenant 
contained in it (II. Kings, xxiii., 2,.3), which refer evi- 
dently to Deuteronomy (Deut., xxix., I, 9, 21, 25), 
and the fact that in the reformation based upon it 
Josiah carries out (II. Kings, xxii., 13-19; xxiii., 3-5, 
7, 9-11, 24, etc.) the principles of Deuteronomy, leave 
no doubt upon the matter.’’ (Canon Driver of Christ 
Church, Oxford). The discovery must have been 
made about the year 621 B.C. Exactly how long 
before this time the book was written can only bea 








matter for speculation. The whole tone of the book, 
however, indicates that it was an attempt “ to provide 
a spiritual rallying-point round which, when circum- 
stances favored, the disorganized forces of the national 
religion might arrange themselves again. It was em- 
phatic reaffirmation of the fundamental principles which 
Moses had long ago insisted on, loyalty to Jehovah and 
repudiation of false gods.’’ (Driver.) The various re- 
ferences to laws and usages, the forms of idolatry men- 
tioned, the language all point to the latter part of the per- 
iod of Kings as the time of its composition. When we 
find, moreover, that Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah (in those 
portions of the book of Isaiah admitted to have been 
written by him) make no reference to the law, and 
show no certain traces of its influence, while Jere- 
miah and the latter prophets show constant evidence 
of familiarity with it, we are forced to conclude 
that the essential portions of the book of Deuter- 
onomy were written in the periods between the. reigns 
of Hezekiah and Josiah. It was probably in the dis- 
couraging and evil time of Manasseh that some faith- 
ful prophet made this effort to supply a basis for re- 
formation. And we see that it did serve under Josiah 
as the foundation for a great revival of power in the 
Jewish church. The law itself we will take up more 
in detail in the lessons of a later series. For the pre- 
sent it is enough to note that it demanded a high per- 
sonal morality (the ten commandments being included); 
that it prescribed modes of legal procedure for secur- 
ing public justice; gave detailed directions concern- 
ing methods of sacrifice and concerning the cermonial 
worship in general, and condemned all common forms 
of idolatry. 

As already indicated the discovery of the law in 
the Temple was followed at once by efforts to teach 
and enforce it throughout the kingdom. (II. Kings, 
chapter 23.) We learn also from the account of the 
reformation how much there was to reform—worship 
of Baal and of the sun and stars, licentious and im- 
moral rites to Ashtoreth, recognition of Milcom, god 
of Ammon and Chemosh, god of Moab, side by side 
with Jehovah, god of Righteousness, the sacrifice of 
children—all this strange medley of observances, to- 
gether with injustice, oppression, and general inse- 
curity. 

The appearance of the book of the law at such a 
time showed that the followers of the great prophets, 
of Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah, had not disappeared in 
the reaction following the reign of Hezekiah, though 
they had no influence with those in authority. The 
leaven of the truth was working from the small body, 
which accepted in good faith the words of prophecy to 
all those who were subjected to their influence. With- 
out such a basis for reform among the people the 
efforts of king Josiah would have been vain; with 
such a body of the faithful among them the degrada- 
tion of the reign of Manasseh could not be fatal to 
the nation. 


A TRUE Christian, one who is deep enough in the 
godly life to have his affinities with God, will infallibly 
become a separated being. The instinct of holiness 
will draw him apart into a singular, superior, hidden 
life with God.—H. Bushnell. 
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BEsIpEs the wars whose smoke arises east and west, the 
Nineteenth Century’s close has other afflictions, and 
the near relation of every part of the world to every 
other part permits the knowledge of these to travel 
Help is asked on this side of the 
world for needs existing on the other side, and the 
remotest country comes to us, hoping to find 
sympathy and succor. 

Two classes of persons, it may be confidently 
said, have a keen sense of these conditions. One of 
these classes are the help-givers, the benevolent, 
whose habit it is to try to alleviate human misery. 
They are appealed to daily and hourly. And another 
class are the conductors of the newspaper press, to 
whom there come, the year round, the pleas of those 
who have charitable undertakings which they want 
brought to public notice. 

We have felt, and do feel, a near sympathy for 
the Doukhobors, whose troubles have come upon 


far and wide. 


them solely because they cherish ideals like those of 
Friends. They seem to be especially wards of those 
who hold the Friendly convictions, and to have a 
claim upon us that cannot be disregarded. The 
schools for the colored children in the South appeal 
to us, also, and must be maintained. Our many local 
benevolences and charities, especially in the great 
cities, where benevolent effort can never afford slack- 
ening, are always on the lists of earnest concerns. 
But how much more there is, how many other 
needs are disclosed! The famine in India becomes 
Details like those which we 
have recently printed from the missions in Berar and 


more and more acute. 


the Central Provinces we find in many newspapers, 
and piteous appeals for help are made. The Indian 
visitor who has been among us for some time 
describes vividly the hard fate of the Pariah class. 
We have restated to us, by those who have been 
engaged in helping the Armenians, the continued 
distress of many of the poor victims, widows and 
orphans, of the bloody work of four years ago in 
their country. And we have scarcely laid down the 
appeal made for them until we are asked to read and 
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consider the story of the “‘ reconcentrados”’ in Cuba, 
and the dire necessity for help to re-establish them in 
productive labor.” 

To see these miseries we pause but a moment, and 
look only through one or two windows out upon the 
world. The record of them is not the whole story of 
the day, nor even a chapter of the story. And yet 
with this much known, how much of pain and misery 


the human family must endure! Does it not seem 


plain that men should tax themselves for good, 
instead of evil, for relief rather than injury, for repair 
and relief rather than rapine and destruction? Is not 
the world’s claim for aid enough to absorb all the 
energies of those who have strength to spare ? 


THOMAS VAN NEss, a minister of the Unitarian body, has 
been writing in the Christian Register, Boston, a series of 
articles on a visit paid to the Russian Molokains, a sect not 
unlike the Doukhobors in many particulars. He found some 
of them in the Trans-Caucasus region of Russia. They are 
harshly treated, asare all other ‘‘ sects'’—dissenters from the 
Orthodox Greek church—and continual pressure is brought to 
compel them to conform. An elder, an intelligent though 
unlettered man, with whom T. Van Ness had an interview, 
said they wanted to leave Russia. ‘‘ Inspired by the success 
which attended the Doukhobor emigration to Canada, there 
are now some 7,000 Molokains who would like to go to 
America.’’ But, he adds, ‘‘the Russian authorities are averse 
to thisexodus. If there isto be any movement of population, 
they wish to influence it toward Siberia and the near lands 
across the Caspian, and not towards the United States.”’ 

We have thought, from the beginning of the Doukhobor 
movement, that their success in leaving Russia would affect 
the other Russian sectaries, and make them seek a similar way 
of relief from their present troubles. When Aylmer Maude 
was here, a year ago, he spoke of the large numbers of dis- 
senting religious people in Russia, who would be anxious to 
emigrate if that course appeared possible. No doubt more 
will be heard on this line. 


THE minutes of Baltimore Yearly Meeting present the re- 
port of the Committee on the Purification of the Press, and the 
details given in it of the Committee’s work are impressive. 
The responses to its efforts from editorial associations, press 
clubs, etc., and the similar or codéperative movements begun 
by various organizations, mostly of women, are encouraging 
to the hope that some corrective influence will presently be 
exerted upon the sensationalism and impurity which are 
poured out through the daily press. The work of Baltimore 
Friends in this direction deserves high praise. 








BIRTHS. 


JONES.—In Philadelphia, Tenth month 27, 1899, to 
David T. and Marion R. Jones, a daughter, who is named 
Elizabeth. 


THORPE.—At Green Plain, Ohio, Eighth month 14, 
1899, to William R. and Anna M. Thorpe, a son, who is 
named William Donald. 

WILLITS.—At Glen Cove, Nassau county, New York, 
Eleventh month 5, 1899, to Charles F. and Grace O. Willits, 
a daughter, who is named Dorothy Jane. 
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MARRIAGES. 


WHITELEY—MORRIS.—At the home of the bride's 
mother, Rhoda A. Morris, Eleventh month 9, 1899, by 
Friends’ ceremony, Isaac L. Whiteley, of Cambridge City, 
Indiana, and Elmira J. Morris, of Milton, Indiana. 


DEATHS. 

BUNTING.—At her residence, 44 East 73d street, New 
York, on Sixth-day, Eleventh month 24, 1899, Ella Francis, 
daughter of the late Charles T. and Phebe M. Bunting. 

A life full of works, and work well done. * 


GRAHAME.—At his home, Germantown, Philadelphia, 
Eleventh month 25, 1899, suddenly, Israel Janney Grahame, 
aged 80 years ; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia. 

This dear Friend has for many years been para- 
lyzed, and unable to converse, but was cheerful and glad 
to receive the visits of his friends. He carried on pharmacy 
in Baltimore, for some years; after the death of John Jackson, Is- 
rael and his wife Jane P. Grahame conducted Sharon Boarding 
School, and later they had the Academy at Attleboro’, Bucks 
county, Pa., (now Langhorne), but about 1876 he removed to 
Philadelphia, and again engaged in pharmacy, in which he 
was successful till incapacitated by ill health. 

Being thoroughly convinced of the principles of Friends, 
his life was consistent with true Christianity. He was an ac- 
tive worker in the monthly meeting, for a number of years an 
overseer, and at the time of his prostration, clerk of that body. 

He was cordial in his friendship, polite and gentlemanly 
to all, giving evidence that the love of Christ prevailed in his 
heart, and that he was endeavoring to live the life of the 
righteous, and though the closing was sudden, yet quiet and 
peaceful, doubtless he has received the welcome of the right- 
eous, ‘‘ Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.”’ yi eA 

NICHOLSON.—Eleventh month 20, 1899, Augustin 
Nicholson, aged 65 years. Funeral at Springfield meeting- 
house. 

SMYTH.—Eleventh month 22, 1899, Elizabeth F., widow 
of Lindley Smyth, in her 81st year, daughter of the late Ziba 
Ferris ; a member of Spruce Street Monthly Meeting, Phila- 
delphia. 

SPENCER.—At the home of her daughter, Viola Griffith, 
Dayton, Ohio, Eleventh month 15, 1899, Louisa Spencer, 
widow of Nathan Spencer, near the 77th year of her age. 

She was a member of Milford Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
Her Christian cheerfulness, and forgetfulness of self, and 
thoughtfulness for others, were an inspiration to those with 
whom she mingled. 

Interment at Milton, Ind. : 


TAYLOR.—Suddenly, in West Goshen, Pa., Eleventh 
month 22, 1899, Jesse J. Taylor, son of the late Joseph L. 
Taylor, in his 71st year ; a member of Birmingham Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 

WEAVER.—At the residence of her son, Dr. Chandler 
Weaver, Fox Chase, Pa., Eleventh month 21, 1899, Rebecca 
Chandler Weaver, in her 67th year. 








stronger men! Do not pray for tasks equal to your 
powers. Pray for powers equal to your tasks. 
the doing of your work shall be no miracle. But 
you shall be a miracle. Every day you shall wonder 
at yourself, at the richness of life which has come in 
you by the grace of God.— Phillips Brooks. 


s¢€ 
_ Inquiries after happiness and rules for attaining 
it, are not so necessary and useful to mankind as the 
arts of consolation, and supporting one’s self under 


affliction. The utmost we can hope for in this world 
is contentment ; if we aim at anything higher we shall 


meet with nothing but grief and disappointment.— 
Addison. 


Then , 
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DOUKHOBOR REPORT. 


WE have a short list of additional subscriptions. We have 
paid over $200 more to the aid fund, leaving a small balance 
in hand. 

Joseph S. Elkinton and William B. Harvey have returned, 
it is presumed, from Prince Albert to Winnipeg. They went 
to Prince Albert to see the colonists now settled there, whom 
they picked up on their trip outward, at Winnipeg and Selkirk. 
Prince Albert is in Saskatchewan, at the end of a branch, 
from Regina, of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and is about 
200 miles west of the main body of Doukhobors, the ‘‘ North”’ 
and ‘*South’’ colonies. 

J. S. E. and W. B. H., in coming from Fort Pelly to York- 
ton, about forty miles, had a severe experience on the 16th 
ult. They faced a severe snow-storm all the way. It is now 
light there no earlier than 8 a. m., and dark by 3. They 
were very fearful of losing their way, and the road was very 
rough, but they reached Yorkton in safety, for which preserva- 
tion they are deeply grateful. 

The first car-load of supplies for the children and sick, 
left Philadelphia on the 27th of Tenth month, and arrived safely 
at Yorkton. Joseph S. Elkinton was there, very opportunely, 
and gave oversight to thedistribution. Representatives of the 
Doukhobors from several villages came down, and explained 
their several needs, so that the supplies could be intelligently 
distributed. Some villages are worse off than others. 

Three carloads of corn-meal arrived and were very accept- 
able, the people seeming to understand very well how to use 
the meal. 

A second carload of special supplies goes from Philadel- 
phia this week. It includes 500 gallons of cottonseed oil and 
150 sides of leather. A full carload of sugar, 75 barrels, 
was started on the 28th. Sugar was selected for its heat- 
making value, as the Doukhobors do not use meat. 

Joseph Elkinton informs us that supplies of clothing and 
other goods (heretofore asked for, to be sent to 817 Mifflin 
street, Philadelphia), are not further desired, as it is not de- 
signed to forward more at present. 


THE ‘‘INTELLIGENCER’’ FUND. 


As Te, ie Va, :< 


Sg a ahs $ 10.00 
A. L., Pittstown, N. Y., 


10 00 


$ 20.00 
Acknowledged last week, 858.25 
$878.25 
Paid over for relief, 850.00 
OS See ae ek 
These acknowledgments are closed Third-day morning, 
Eleventh month 28. 
Please draw checks or money orders to the order of 
Howard M. Jenkins. 


No shattered box of ointment 
We ever can regret, 

For outof disappointment 
Flow sweetest odors yet. 


The discord that involveth 
Some startling change of key 
The master’s hand resolveth 
In richest harmony. 
—F. R. Havergal. 
d¢€ 
REMARKING upon the absence of any inspiring poetry 
about the wars of 1899, the Minneapolis 77zdune says: ‘‘ If 
Mr. Kipling’s latest brutal war ballad is a fair example of the 
martial poetry to be evolved from present military conditions, 
our leading poets will do well to persist in their silence—a 
silence that has prevailed since Lowell’s sublime ‘Commemo- 
ration Ode’ sounded the last and highest note called forth 
by the heroic struggle of our civil war. It may be, after all, 
that our poets have reached a stage of refinement when 
they do not find in the savagery of wars of conquest any 
true poetic inspiration."’ 
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EXCURSION DAYS IN ENGLAND. 
IV. 
OVER HEREFORD HILLS. 
WHEN I said to Theodore Neild that I supposed 
there was not much fruit raised in that part of Eng- 
land, he was plainly enough rather saddened by my 
ignorance. It was much as if he had said to me in 
Pennsylvania, ‘‘1 suppose you haven’t much coal in 
these parts.”’ For in Herefordshire, as I presently 
learned, not only do fine cattle grow and pasture, but 
apples and pears thrive in many orchards, and the 
county is rather proud of the fact. So, to see more 
of the fields and the fruit trees was one reason why 
we drove down from Leominster to Hereford—the city. 

We ate our luncheon first, and made an afternoon 
trip. (Perhaps the critical reader may remark that 
luncheons and other meals are often mentioned in 
these papers, but I hardly think I need apologize for 
this; I found no one in England, resident or tourist, 
who was indifferent to these matters.) We drove out 
from ‘‘ The Vista,” the pleasant cottage home of our 
friend and his family, through the gardens, and 
orchards, and vegetable plots, with which it is sur- 
rounded. The cottage stands upon a hill west of the 
town of Leominster, and its “vista”’ is north-west- 
ward over descending slopes toward Wales. By 
narrow lanes, which made a near way, we sought the 
great road which runs south toward Hereford. We 
descended from the high ground, left Leominster 
away to the left hand, and presently were on the broad 
highway. 

My friend drove. For the first hour the air was 
warm. We sat in a low-hung cart, one of those 
substantial vehicles beside which our American light 
carriages appear as mere cobwebs. He and I, en- 
sconced in the deep, wide cart, appeared—neither of 
us being large persons, it is true—as mere trivial 
objects deposited within its ample space. The sleek 
and well-fed pony signified plainly that he felt the 
heat. “Come along! come along!’’ many times 
said my friend, in the gentlest and most amiable 
of tones. And then he confided to me, more than 
once, his grave wonder whether at that rate we should 
cover the thirteen miles and back by a reasonable 
bedtime. Endeavoring to encourage him, I said that 
the secret of making a long journey in good time 
was to keep in motion, at a steady rate—not driving 
“by fits and starts’’; which my friend chose to in- 
terpret, jocosely, as a statement that, granted a con- 
tinual motion toward a fixed point, the point must 
ultimately be reached,—and this he assured me was 
quite past denial! Thus did we beguile the way. 

The road we were on follows the general direction 
of a stream, the Lug, which flows south to join the 
Wye near Hereford. Nearly midway is a long hill— 
long on both sides—Dinmore. We ascended slowly. 
Part way up, we met a gypsy cart, and the man, driv- 
ing, shouted to us, in his language, which I cannot 
now recall, that it wasa long, hard climb. The rail- 
way passes through Dinmore by a long tunnel, and 
over this we passed. Over to the right, a few miles 


distant, lies Radnorshire; to the left, farther off, is 
Worcestershire. 


But the hill is wooded, and there is 
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some tea. 





little opportunity for distant views. Squirrels ran 
across the road; it was a truly rural spot. 

Reaching the summit of Dinmore at last, we set 
the pony in motion somewhat more rapidly down its 
southern slope, and as we counted off the milestones, 
even Theodore began to concede that we should 
probably get to Hereford ; perhaps the pony had made 
up his mind that it was to Hereford we were bound, 
and he must make the best of it. We drove into the 
cathedral town at last, and it was but about two hours 
and a half since we left The Vista. 

Hereford is an “episcopal city.” Like Wells, 
and Lichfield, and Winchester, its cathedral is its 
main feature, the attraction for visitors, the centre of 
life for residents. I felt more interest in the cathedral 
because of its bishop, who is one of those who regard 
Christianity as demanding Christian qualities of 
character, and who, though he may think church 
forms and ecclesiastical paraphernalia of value, does 
not regard them as the substance of religion. I had 
heard his noble sermon at The Hague—as good a 
plea for peace as if David Ferris or Dr. Rogers- 
Eavenson had composed it for him—and so I was, as 
I have already said, the more interested in his city. 

The cathedral, it may be said in a few words, is 
of red sandstone, and the walls, exteriorly, have been 
chipped off, to get rid of the weather-worn surface, a 
process whose wisdom is more than doubtful. It is 
an old building, begun in 1079, finished in 1530, and 
has thus several different styles of English cathedral 
architecture. The nave, the south transept, the choir, 
and piers of the tower, are Norman; the “lady 
chapel,”’ (dedicated to Mary, the mother of Jesus), is 
Early English ; the northwest transept is Early Deco- 
rated. The great central tower, 165 feet high, has a 
curious lantern, in which the stone-work resembles a 
great cage with massive bars. 

From the cathedral we walked about the town. 
There is an interesting old half-timbered house, once 
a dwelling, now used as a bank, which stands in the 
square called the High Town. It was built perhaps 
in Queen Elizabeth’s time, and has been well kept. 
From the High Town we wandered down to the 
riverside,—for we are here in the valley of the Wye, 
which, flowing eastward froin its Welsh springs, and 
fed by many affluents, bends southward about Here- 
ford, and passes down through one of the most 
romantic and beautiful regions of England, to join 
the Severn by Chepstow. There was a castle here at 
Hereford in old times, one of the two-score or so 
built by the Normans, ‘‘ to hold the Welsh in check,” 
but even its ruins have practically disappeared ; its 
memory survives, however, in the name, Castle Green, 
given to the grounds and promenade beside the river. 
My friend and I walked about in the Green, and con- 
templated with some interest the column in honor of 
Admiral Nelson,—rather the more interesting perhaps 
because we were not sure to what fighting man it was 
erected, and were obliged to consult the always- 
valued pages of Baedeker, in order to learn. 

There is an interesting museum, and we looked 
at that, then we sought a refreshment-room and drank 
As we walked near the gates of the 
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by a sober pair, at a moderate and dignified ecclesi- 
astical pace. It seemed hardly decorous to stop him 
in the street merely to tell him I had heard his ser- 
mon in Holland, so we let him pass, and in all prob- 
ability he does not even know that we were there to 
see him. We hastened to the hotel, mounted into 
the cart, and set off toward Leominster again. The 
sun was low in the sky— it sets late, however, in that 
latitude in mid-summer,—the air was cool and pleas- 
ant, the horse knew what he had to do, and we sped 
on our way. For several miles the road lies in the 
Wye valley, before the formidable Dinmore Hill is 
reached, but even up its slopes our nag stepped 
cheerfully on, and I counted off the milestones again 
to Theodore in evidence of our good progress. It 
was not so very late, after all, when we passed again 
up through the cut-off lanes to the grounds at The 
Vista, and alighted, to find good cheer and warm 
welcome awaiting us. H. M. J. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
ILLINOIS 
cided to abandon, for the present, at least, its effort to 
secure a location where Friends intending removal 
could settle together. The committee appointed on 
the subject some years ago made the following report, 
which was approved : 
To Illinois Yearly Meeting : 

Soon after our last Yearly Meeting, one of your 
committee, together with a few others, visited one of 
the sections (favored as shown in our report made two 
years ago) on the western line of Idaho, and extend- 
ing a few miles through government land in Oregon. 
We found much dissatisfaction among those who had 
purchased this lafd from the Government about the 
time of our visit three months before. Having had 
a promise previous to that visit, by the owners, that 
the canal and laterals would be begun by the first of 
Ninth month last, yet at that time it appeared to us 
they would not be begun until a sufficient number 


would occupy this land to warrant them in such ex- | 
penditure, the land being practically worthless with- | 
Although after that visit we felt more | 


out irrigation. 
encouraged, judging by our correspondence, in gath- 
ering our Friends to settle near together than we had at 
any time before, yet in view of the facts existing have 
discouraged all from going to that locality. Yet we 
regret that our Friends who are looking for homes in 
the Far West cannot centralize, and thus be a benefit 
to each other as well as a strength to our Society. 
Morris A. WILson, Chairman of Committee. 


DuRING the year ending Sixth month 30, 1898, the army 
of railroad employés in the United States had 1,958 men 
killed and 31,761 wounded. This army consisted of 874,554 


men. One employé out of every 446 was killed, and one out 
of every 27 was injured. Considering the fact that many of 
the employés are not exposed to special danger, this is a 
frightful record. The number of passengers killed was only 
one in every 2,222,126. 

FREIGHT cars loaded with merchandise for the American 
exhibit at the Paris Exposition are arriving in Washington 
every day., They will be assembled there and put on board 
Government transports. 


bishop’s “‘ palace,” the bishop came driving in, drawn | 





Yearly Meeting, at its last sitting, de- 





WILLIAM JONES. 
WE give herewith a portrait of the late William Jones, 
of Sunderland, England, whose death at Balla Wray, 
on Lake Windermere, Seventh month 28th, last, was 
noted in the INTELLIGENCER of Eighth month 18. 

He was the author of the interesting book, 
‘Quaker Campaigns in Peace and War,” which was 
reviewed in our columns in the issue of Sixth month 
17. He was for several years Secretary of the Eng- 
lish Peace Society, whose offices are in London, and 
whose present secretary is Dr. W. Evans Darby, who 
has recently visited Philadelphia. William Jones 
visited the United States in 1887 and in 1889 to 
promote the cause of International Arbitration. 

He was a native Welshman, born at Ruthin, in 
Denbighshire, in 1826. His father was a convinced 
Friend, and brought up his children strictly according 
to Friends’ principles, after the order of seventy years 
ago. Many interesting details of his early experi- 


| ences are given in William Jones’s book. 


THE LATE WILLIAM JONES. 


Pur off, put off your mail, O kings, 
And beat your brands to dust ! 

Your hands must learn a surer grasp, 
Your hearts a better trust. 


Upon the grassy mountain paths 
The glittering hosts increase— 
They come! They come! How fair their feet 
They come who publish peace. 
— John Ruskin. 


A CHICAGO despatch says that with the completion of 


| negotiations now pending the Union Broom Supply Company 


will own 95 per cent. of the broom corn now in the market. 
It is said also that the trust proposes to begin the manufacture 
of brooms. 


THE municipality of Birmingham, England, erected four 
thousand dwellings for artisans. Occupants and the city are 
satisfied with the new scheme, rents being cheaper, houses 
better, and the town’s treasury has been fattened. 

SouTH of Ava, in Southern Illinois, is the banner corn- 
field of the world. It will give this year 600,000 bushels of 
corn, an average of 100 bushels to the acre. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


THE expected volume of ‘‘ Reminiscences,’’ by Aaron M. 
Powell, was issued last week, and is now on sale. It makes 
a book of 300 pages, and there are fifteen illustrations. The 
Introduction is contributed by Isaac H. Clothier, and is dated 
at Harbour Entrance, R. I., on the 1st of Ninth month last. 

Aaron's work, at the time of his death, was not, as is 
known, complete, but he had finished seven chapters. 

Notes of the outline of those which he further intended are 
given in the book, and it must remain a matter of deep regret 
that he did not survive to complete them. The chapters given 
mostly refer to his Anti-Slavery work, and give comparatively 
little later than the period of the Civil War; his later work 
for Temperance and for Purity, remained to be described. 
At the close of the volume his wife and his sister have placed 
in an Appendix, ‘‘In Memoriam,’’ a brief memoir, and 
many loving tributes from friends, one of these from the pen 
of Dr. Edward H. Magill. 

As a literary work, and a contribution to history, we find 
much value in Aaron's recollections of the Anti-Slavery move- 
ment in the State of New York. This region has not been so 
fully written of, heretofore, as some other parts of the country 
have been. A particularly interesting sketch is that of Joseph 
Carpenter, of Mamaroneck, N. Y., a Friend of the original 
stamp, a man of principle and power. His picture is given, 
and what a character it shows! When the colored people's 
dead at Mamaroneck were excluded from burial in other 
grounds, he gave a plot on his farm for them, and there— 
like Thaddeus Stevens—he directed his own remains to be 
interred. 

There are interesting recollections of many persons of 
note—Garrison, Phillips, Joshua R. Giddings, James and 
Lucretia Mott, Susan B. Anthony, Whittier, Sumner, Lydia 


Maria Child, and many others, with whom Aaron was intim- 


ately associated, and of whom he preserved very interesting 
recollections. 





The Friends’ Quarterly Examiner (London), for Tenth 
month, has articles by prominent Friends, among them 
Caroline E. Stephen, John Stephenson Rowntree, and Wm. 
C. Braithwaite. The contribution of the last named is some 
‘‘Gleanings from the Birmingham Summer School.’’ He 
speaks of the lectures at that gathering, and dwells upon the 
remarkable ones by Prof. McGiffert, of New York, on ‘‘ The 
Spiritual Conception of the Church."’ In these Prof. McGiffert 
described graphically the views and usages of the early Chris- 
tians, and described also,—without being conscious of it, 
probably,—the status of Friends themselves. ‘‘To many,'’ 
says W. C. Braithwaite, these lectures ‘‘were the crowning 
interest of the Summer School.’’ 

The paper by John S. Rowntree is a review of the ‘‘ Cate- 
chism'’ adopted by the organized ‘‘ Evangelical Free 
Churches '’ of Great Britain. He especially discusses the 
question in relation to the so-called ‘‘ Sacraments,’’ baptism 
and the Supper, and his remarks upon this subject are of 
special interest and value. The want of authority for these 


observances becomes apparent the moment there is any 
candid examination into them. 





The Century announces that it will soon begin the publi- 
cation of copious extracts from the journal kept by Dr. 
O'Meara, author of the famous volumes, ‘‘ Napoleon at St. 
Helena.’’ Less than half the journal was drawn on for that 
work, and the original, containing upwards of 160,000 words, 
was bequeathed by Dr. O'Meara to a friend, by whose heirs 
it has been placed in the hands of the editors of the Century. 





Mc Clure’s Magazine, this month, contains the introductory 
chapters of ‘‘ The Life of the Master,’’ by Dr. John Watson 
(‘‘Ian Maclaren’’), which is to bea leading feature of the 





magazine for some months to come. It has also a poem by 
Edwin Markham, the California poet, author of ‘‘ The Man 
with the Hoe.’’ A sketch of Edwin Markham, by the way, 
is promised the INTELLIGENCER for an early issue by an Eng- 
lish friend and correspondent. 





Ellen Olney Kirk, well known by her books for years past, 
and in late time especially by her stories for young people, 
has a new volume, ‘‘ Dorothy and her Friends.’’ It is, like 
all her work, earnest and wholesome ; moreover, it is full of 
life, and with many touches of ‘‘nature’’ and of humor. 
The story relates to children and their out-of-door, open-air 
experiences and adventures, their fun and their troubles, their 
right doings and wrong doings, in summer time by the sea. 
It has several illustrations. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co- $1.25.) 





Caroline Leslie Field, who is the daughter, we believe, of 
Adeline D. T. Whitney, has a new book for children, ‘‘ Nannie 
Happy Girlhood.’’ It isa story of quite a little girl, and is 
very pleasingly told. There are four pictures, and the book 
has a charming cover. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00.) 





A number of short stories—nine of them, to be exact— 
by Mary Hallock Foote, have been collected in an attractive 
volume, with the title, ‘‘ The Little Fig-Tree Stories." They 
are mostly Western in their /oca/e, and in their tone,—stories 
of the Rocky Mountains, of the Sierra Nevadas, of Idaho 
and California, of canyons and ‘‘camps.’’ One, however, 
‘*The Garret at Grandfather’s,’’ belongs, no doubt, to the 
East. Wedo not need to say how popular a writer Mary 
Hallock Foote has long been. The stories originally appeared 
in St. Nicholas ; they are collected, now, and the profits of 
the volume dedicated to Children’s Hospital, San Francisco. 
There is a frontispiece illustration. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.00.) 





The ‘‘ Self and Sex Series’’ of books by Sylvanus Stall, 
D. D., published by the Vir Publishing Company of Phila- 
delphia, have had a very favorable reception and a large sale. 
The latest issue is ‘‘ What a Young Husband Ought to Know.”’ 
Like its two predecessors, it is intended to be ‘‘not a treatise 
upon impurity, but upon purity.’ Many prominent persons, 
in whose judgment we confide, recommend Dr. Stalls pre- 
vious books,—among them Aaron M. Powell. ($1.00.) 


Several of the lectures and addresses at the Birmingham 
Summer School have been gathered into a neat volume by 
Morland & Henson, Birmingham. They include Canon 
Rawnsley’s delightful lecture on Francis of Assisi, ‘‘A Visit 
to La Verna ;’’ John William Graham's essay on Isaac Pen- 
ington, Sir Edward Fry's address on the ‘‘ Prevention of 
Corruption ’’ bill, Pastor Cremer's account of Protestantism 
in France, Joan Mary Fry's paper on Tauler and Boéhme, 
and the papers by Mary Anne Wallis, Horace E. Govan, 
Edward Grubb, and W. C. Braithwaite. 

There are two editions: one in cloth at three shillings, 
and one in paper, at two shillings. 








It will be conceded by all that Scribner's magazine ac- 
complishes very striking results in its illustrations. The issue 
for this month has the fourth of Maxfield Parrish’s cover de- 
signs,—a shepherd and his flock. Walter Appleton Clark 
has a remarkable series of pictures illustrating a ballad by 
Harrison S. Morris on the ‘‘ Three Kings’’—-Gaspar, Mel- 
chior, and Balthazar. There is a picture story by Charles 
Dana Gibson, ‘‘Seven Ages of American Women,”’ which, 
after the manner of that artist, shows humor as well as spirit. 

In the literary contents, among other interesting things, 
Augustine Birrell, the English essayist and member of Par- 
liament, contributes a review of John Wesley as a force in 
the development of British national life in the 18th century. 





The identification of the spots where the ‘‘ Northmen’’ 
landed and founded their settlements during their voyages to 
America of nearly a thousand years ago is an ever-living 
question. In the currentissue of the Popular Science Monthly 
Miss Cornelia Horsford presents, in an illustrated’article, en- 
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titled ‘‘ Vinland and Its Ruins,"’ the proofs from geographical, 
topographical, and. archeological data, in favor of her 
father's (Prof. E. N. Horsford) theory that one of their prin- 
cipal settlements was on Charles River, Massachusetts. 


The Atlantic Monthly, we regret to say, gives its* leading 
place, this month, to a long article by a writer who argues the 
rightfulness of the English side of the Transvaal case. 
Hamilton W. Mabie discusses Edgar A. Poe's place in our 
literature, and assigns him a place with Hawthorne—one of 
those curious estimates that are hard to explain, for what is it 
of Poe's that survives to be put alongside Hawthorne's work ? 
Henry D. Lloyd has an enthusiastic article on New Zealand, 
its paradoxical attractions, its solid advantages, its claims to 
be the most desirable and ‘‘the least bad *’ country in the 
world. 

But perhaps the most interesting article of all is one 
entitled, ‘‘ Wanted, a Chair of Tent-making,’’ in which a 
writer who signs ‘‘Alfred Brown Layman,"’ discusses the 
trials and troubles of the pastoral system in modern churches. 
His explanations are so striking that we must quote elsewhere 
from the article, more than the sentence or two which we 
might give here. 


Conferences, Associations, te. 


Moorestown, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association 
met on the 1oth of Eleventh month, at the Friends’ meeting- 
house, which had been recently lighted by electricity. 

T. B. Pandian, of Madras, India, lectured to a large and 
appreciative audience on the subject ‘‘ Inner Life in India,"’ 
portraying the condition of the outcasts of his country called 
Pariahs, who have been suffering for the last two thousand 
years from the system of caste. They are denied all social 
rights and education, and although liberated by England 
seventy years ago, are still practically slaves. They are not 
permitted to build their huts in or near the towns where the 
caste inhabitants reside, nor are they allowed to drink from 
the public wells. On account of the restriction, these Pariahs 
are often obliged to journey several miles for water and even 
then drink from stagnant pools. The condition of affairs can 
be better understood when we learn that the rain falls only 
during three months of the year, while during the remaining 
months the temperature is very high, and most of the wells 
are either dry or stagnant. 

Mr. Pandian made an appeal in behalf of his poor coun- 
trymen, and hopes to return with funds sufficient to provide 
wells to alleviate the distress of the Pariahs, who although in- 
sufficiently fed and clothed, have to work for a whole month 
for the paltry sum of one dollar, while a womanis obliged to 
accept less than half. 

That this charitable work may be accomplished is our 
earnest desire. 

After a brief silence the meeting adjourned. 

ADA M. Lippincott, Secretary. 


MANSFIELD, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association of 
Mansfield met at the home of George Bowne, Eleventh month 
16, with 29 members in attendance, who responded to their 
names with appropriate sentiments. 

The committee appointed to nominate officers to serve the 
ensuing year offered the following names, which were ap- 
proved : President, Robert Taylor ; Vice-President, G. Frank 
Harvey ; Secretary, Ethel Zelley ; Treasurer, Charles Han- 
cock. A portion of the Discipline was read by Charles 
Hancock. 

‘* How does the Belief of Friends differ from that of other 
churches ?*’ was answered by Thomas Bunting. He said in 
part: ‘‘ Friends believe in the Inner Light, in the Divine 
Spirit in the soul of man. They believe there is but ‘ one 
Lord, one Faith, one Baptism.’ They believe in a free 
Gospel ministry. Let us keep in remembrance that it is 
under the immediate teaching and influence of the Holy Spirit 
that all acceptable worship is performed.’’ After giving a 
synopsis of the beliefs of the various churches, he concluded 
by saying that Friends generally accept the life, the teaching 
of Jesus, but do not take the ‘‘ orthodox ’’ view of the sacrifice. 


‘‘What Effect has the Suuday Newspaper upon the 
Home?’’ Paper by AnnaB. Taylor, read by Mattie Taylor. 
How can we keep the commandment, ‘‘ Remember the Sab- 
bath day, to keep it holy,’’ if we read such unprofitable liter- 
ature as is contained in our Sunday papers? A manis what 
he reads. The thoughts he gets from reading enter into his 
intellectual make-up, and become a part of his very being. 
We are influenced by our surroundings, and the Sunday paper 
has a demoralizing, rather than an uplifting effect upon the 
soul. One of our esteemed ministers remarked upon a certain 
occasion, ‘‘It is right to read the papers in order to know 
what is going on in this progressive world, but O, do not for- 
get the Bible.’’ Remarks were made by Franklin S. Zelley 
and Thomas B. Harvey, and others. 

The biography of Aaron M. Powell was given by Elizabeth 
Bowne. After an account of his life, and the many spheres 
of usefulness which he filled, she said, ‘‘ While in thought 
and conviction truly a Friend, holding our great central truth 
of the Divine Immanence in every soul as the great and 
saving truth of Christianity, he was still ever a lover of truth 
wherever found, and being led by his life work as a reformer 
into intimate relations with members of all churches, he 
knew that truth was to be found in all, and deserved 
honor. If quiet contentment, peace, and full soul communion 
in the home life, if silent communion with the Holy Spirit, 
both in work and worship, constitute blessedness, how blessed 
his life has been !"’ 

Amy H. Bowne gave a ‘recitation, ‘‘ The First Settler’s 
Story.’’ After the usual silence, we adjourned to meet at the 
home of G. Frank Harvey, Twelfth month 28, 1899. 

MARTHA E. GIs, Secretary. 

KENNETT SQUARE, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association 
met Eleventh month 5, at 2p. m. Isaac H. Hillborn gave 
an interesting account of the Jewish Tabernacle, using an in- 
structive model. The entire time ofthe meeting was given up 
to his talk. A large number were present. 

The time of holding our Association has been changed to 
the afternoon of the first First-day in the month. 

The Association seems to have new life this year, and 
much interest is being manifested. 

The topic to be discussed at next meeting is, ‘‘ Friends’ 
Literature and Its Influence upon Society.”’ 

GRACE L. WRIGHT. 


First-DAYy SCHOOLS IN BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING.— 
The report of the First-day School Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting gives statistics of 25 schools, 3—West Not- 
tingham, Ridge, and Washington City—not reporting. 

There are 108 teachers, and an enrolment of 1,409 schol- 
ars. All the schools use the Friends’ Lesson Leaves. Eleven 
of them are open all the year, eight take a winter vacation, 
and six a summer vacation. 


Lvucational Department. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


THE examinations upon the work of the first term are now 
concluded in all the departments, and the second term’s work 
is fairly begun. A number of students will, as usual, remain 
at College during the Thanksgiving vacation, which begins 
with the afternoon of Eleventh month 29, students returning 
for early lessons on Twelfth month 4. 

On the evening of Eleventh month 24, a delightful exhi- 
bition was given by the Camera Club of the college. Stere- 
opticon views were shown from photographs taken by the 
club members. All of the pictures were excellent from an 
artistic point of view, and they were characterized by great 
variety, some being from across the ocean, and many from 
familiar and much-loved haunts at home. Some of the most 
interesting and valuable photographs showed the ‘‘trails "’ 
made by the movements of stars across the photographic field. 

On the 25th of Eleventh month occurred the annual 
Sophomore reception to the Freshmen. The members of the 
receiving class provided an exceedingly creditable program, 
and a very pleasant social evening was enjoyed by everyone. 

M. S. H. 
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ABINGTON SCHOOL NOTES. 

Regular meetings of the Atlee Literary Society were held 
on the 4th and 18th ult. The interest in these meetings is 
increasing, and there is every indication that they will be well 
attended and successful during this winter. 

Great interest was shown by the pupils in the meteoric 
showers, which occurred about the middle of last month. On 
the night of the 15th ult., the Principal and Matron watched 
for the displays, and called the pupils at 4.30 in the morning, 
at which hour the ‘‘shooting stars’’ were falling every few 
minutes. The greatest number seen by any one person was 
seventeen. 

A party of girls under care of the Principal and Mary B. 
Kirk visited the Exposition on the 18th ult. 
spent in looking over the exhibits. 

A sub-committee of the Yearly Meeting Committee on 
Education visited the school on the 24th ult. Those who 
were present were Joel Borton, Elizabeth Comly, Jane J. 
Haines, Nathaniel Richardson, Samuel Wickersham, and 
Sarah R. Sullivan. Before the close of the school, addresses 
were delivered by Nathaniel Richardson and Joel Borton. 
The school derived much encouragement from the visit of the 
committee. 

Those members of the Senior Class who are interested in 
the study of Geology made an excursion to the railroad cut 
below Jenkintown Station, for the purpose of making an ex- 
amination of the rock-formatiop at that point. The party 
also saw objects of interest which were not of a geolcgical 
character, chief among which was the o!d sun-dial at the 
home of Isaac Mather. 

The lecture delivered by Dr. Emily G. Hunt on the 8th 
ult., was very interesting to pupils, teachers, and parents. 
Her subject was ‘‘A Stroll on the Beach.’’ The next lecture 
will take place at_1.30 on the afternoon of the 6th inst.; the 


subject will be ‘‘Ferns.’’ Parents and friends of the school 
are invited to attend. D. 


Two hours were 





GEORGE SCHOOL. 


Professor Charles M. Stabler, Grace Woodman, Alicé 
Borton, Chester Pyle, and Herbert Henrie represented the 
school at the meeting of the Young Friends’ Association at 
Woodstown, N. J., on the 18th. 

Belle Vansant of the Biological Department lately received 
from the University of Pennsylvania a large box containing 
plants of various kinds to be placed in the Botanical Garden 
which the school has begun. 

The Whittier Society held its monthly meeting on the 
18th. Participants in the program were Mary Blackburn, 
Maurice Greist, Bessie Johnson, Horace Way, Maud Rice. 

The hour of the Young Friends’ Association on the 18th 
was occupied by Howard M. Jenkins in an interesting talk on 
the ‘‘ Friends in England.’' At the close of the meeting 
teachers and students adjourned to the parlors and spent the 
remainder of the evening socially. 

A special committee appointed to decide on a location for 
class trees, selected the high ground near the station and south 
of the stonewalk leading to the School building. 


A grove 
will be ultimately formed there. oe 





SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—The Principal 
reports, 1oth month 24, that the Boys’ Department was over 
full, and two waiting for vacancies; capacity of Girls’ De- 
partment, double what it was in 1897-8, and only two vacan- 


cies. There were 62 boarding pupils and 80 day pupils, 84 
boys, and 58 girls. 


PUBLIC opinion does not exist for the great mass of blacks 
in the South. Wantof morality does not carry any penalties 
to them, except when it takes the form of lynching. Now, 
no people can make progress in the world without virtue. 
Nor can they become virtuous without cultivation, intellectual, 
social, and religious. This refining influence must go hand 
in hand with industrial training in order to secure any lasting 
results to the race.—New York Evening Post. 


THE difficulties in the way of general pacification are 
great, but, as has been well said, ‘‘more difficulties are in 
the way of its proving a failure."’— Charles G. Ames. 


—— mn 
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PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


Dr. Jesse H. HoLMEs writes from Oxford, England, that he 
has been cordially received there, and that the opportunities 
for study in the University have been kindly extended. He 
now proposes to use the Christmas vacation, about five weeks, 
for his tripto Palestine. Though he may take moretime than 
that, it will nearly serve the purpose. 

Martha Schofield writes from Aiken, South Carolina : 

‘* Wedo very much need men's pantaloons, boys’ clothing, 
and children's. People come many miles, and have to go 
away empty-handed. Women's shirt-waists will not do now, 
but will sell next summer. Knives and forks and plates will 
be welcomed. We have upwards of go boarders. Are get- 
ting ready for cold weather. We do hope for a supply of 
things in time for our Fair, Twelfth month 23."’ 

William J. Hall writes from Trinidad, Colorado, that he 
has taken a house there for the rest of the winter. 

Mary Hutchinson Savage, daughter of John Wm. Hutch- 
inson, of New York City, has gone with her husband to 
San Juan, Porto Rico, forresidence there. They sailed from 
New York City on the 23d ult. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


TO ENGLAND. 


Ou, England, where is thy honor? 
Thy honor as of old, — 

In the days so brave when the pledge thou gave 
Was more in thy sight than gold ! 

How is thy greatness fallen ! 
How is thy faith foresworn ! 

Since thy children stood, as brave men should, 
For the honor by true hearts won ! 


Even the cry of suffering Christians, 
Betrayed by the brutal Turk, 
Reached thy ear unheard, though thy plighted word 
Was pledged to prevent his work. 
Was there danger then that thy treasure 
Might disappear in the fight? 
Is a nation’s word to be all unheard 
When danger comes with the right? 


Is thy faith held faintly by cowards, 
With glance behind, before ? 
Is the voice so late with peace elate 
The same that now shouts for war ? 
Is thy faith now based on thy cannon? 
Has all faith in God been lost ? 
Are the weak alone to be overthrown, 
And the will of the strong ne'er crossed? 


Oh, England! Remember thy honor! 
Return to the God of thy youth ! 

He can crown thee with greatness and power,— 
With justice, and goodness, and truth. 

Forsake thy low faith in thy cannon, 
Thy lust for base power and gold ;— 

For these can but lead to the hour of thy need, — 
To sorrow and ruin untold. 


When the voice of the weak pleads for justice, 
And appeals more to reason than rage, — 
Do not thou forget, lest thou shouldst regret, 
That thy voice is the voice of the age. 
Oh, England ! be true to thy vision ! 
Let thy voice bear the message of peace ! 
In the Name of thy God, tread the path yet untrod ; 
In the Name of the Lord, bid war cease ! 


R. 


First.class passengers on railways in England have 
icreased only to per cent. in ten years, while the number of 
the third-class passengers has increased 41 per cent. 
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THE SPARROW’S CREED. 


THREE little sparrows in the snow, 
Just on the sill, 

Who came almost an hour ago, 
And wait there still. 


They look inside and peck the pane ; 
The sparrow’s prayer ; 

They wait and look and peck again— 
What do I care? 


Have I not prayed and been denied, 
Met no reply ? 

Why should the birds be satisfied 
Sooner than I? 


Why should I heed their hungry plea 
For crumb or crust? &§ 

I will give when God gives me, 
And that is just. 


But not a sparrow leaves its place 
Upon the snow ; 

They look inside with eager face 
And will not go. 


They feel so sure that I will hear 
Who heard before ; 

Having received, they have no fear 
In asking more. 


My hungry heart and selfish will 
Are brought to bay : 

By sparrows on the window silt 
More wise than they. 


I ask, then murmur, then despair ; 
They ask and wait, 

Sure of an answer to their prayer, 
Early or late. 


The clouds and doubting shadows flee, 
My eyes grow dim ; 

Shall sparrows have more faith in me 
Than I in Him? 


Whose loving kindness made me whole 
In all the past? 

Whose bounty has endowed my soul 
From first to last? 


I scatter out the food they ask, 
With lavish hand ; 

Their creed, it is any easy thing 
To understand. 


Pray and wait ; and wait and pray, 

Sure of reply ! 
Then faith comes back to its old-time sway 
Though happy sparrows fly away 


Fuller than I. — Selected. 


Stories of wonderful corn crops are told in all the 


Western States. Stalks from twelve to fifteen feet high are 
common, but in Kay county, Oklahoma, one stalk has been 
found that measures over twenty feet, beating the record 
made by a Texas stalk in 1896, which measured nineteen 
feet and four inches. This stalk has been sent to Washington 
to compete for a place at the Paris Exposition. 


THE special expert sent abroad by the Agricultural 
Department in search of new seeds and edible plants has 
brought back an ‘‘overbearing strawberry,’’ which it recom- 
mends highly. It is said to produce fruit for months on the 
same plants, and a small patch will supply a family table a 
whole season. 


SENOR Capote's report gives 137 municipalities existing in 
Cuba. He finds that 282 towns and hamlets were destroyed 
during the war and that the approximate population 0 Cuba 
is 1,317,082, less by 314,065 than it was in 1887. 
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CLARA BARTON ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


A LETTER from Clara Barton on the right of women 
to the suffrage has recently been given to the press, 
and may be of interest to many. She says: 

‘“T believe I must have been born believing 
in the full right of women to all the privileges 
and positions which nature and justice accord to her 
in common with other human beings. Perfectly 


equal rights—human rights. There was never any 
question in my mind in regard to this. I did not 
purchase my freedom with a price ; I was born free ; 
and when, as a younger woman, I heard the subject 
discussed, it seemed simply ridiculous that any sen- 
sible, sane person should question it. And when, 
later, the phase of woman’s right to suffrage came up, 
it was to me onlya part of the whole, just as natural, 
just as right, and just as certain to take place. 

‘“‘And whenever I have been urged, as a petitioner, 
to ask for this privilege for woman, a kind of aazed, 
bewildered feeling has come over me. 

“Of whom should I ask this privilege? Who 
possessed the right to confer it? Who had greater 
right than woman herself? Was it man, and if so, 
where did he get it? Who conferred it upon him? 
He depended upon woman for his being, his very 
existence, nurture,and rearing. More fitting that she 
should have conferred it upon him. 

‘Was it governments ? What were they but the 
voice of the people? What gave them their power? 
Was it divinely conferred? Alas! no; or they would 
have been better, purer, more just and stable. 

‘ Was it force of arms—war? Who furnished the 
warriors? Who but the mothers? Who reared their 
sons and taught them that liberty and their country 
were worth their blood? Who gave them up, wept 
their fall, nursed them in suffering and mourned them 
dead ? 

‘‘Was it labor? Women have always, as a rule, 
worked harder than men. 

‘Was it capital? Woman has furnished her share 
up to the present hour. Who then, can give the 
right, and on what basis ? Who can withhold it ? 

‘‘In regard to my nationality, I was born in the 
old Huguenot town of Oxford, Mass. My father 
and mother were born there. My grandfathers and 
grandmothers, with two exceptions, were born, lived, 
died, and were buried there. 

‘‘ There is, once in a while, a monarch who denies 
the right of man to place a crown upon his head. 
Only the great Jehovah can crown and anoint him 
for his work, and he reaches out, takes the crown, 
and places it upon his head with his own hand. I 
suspect that this is in effect what woman is doing to- 
day. Virtually there is no one to give her the right 
to govern herself, as men govern themselves by self- 
made and self-approved laws of the land. But in 
one way or another, sooner or later, she is coming to 
it. And the number of thoughtful and right-minded 
men who will oppose, will be much smaller than we 
think; and when it is really an accomplished fact, 
all will wonder, as I have done, what the objection 
ever was.” 
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THE DISASTER AT DARJEELING, 


Our readers will recall the disaster in India, at Darjeeling, when 
the side of the mountain slipped, after heavy rains, and houses con- 
taining children were overwhelmed. This was at the close of Ninth 
month last, and the event was recorded in the INTELLIGENCER, Tenth 
month 7. From the Christian Advocate, New York, we extract part 
of a letter from a missionary ( Methodist) Mrs. D. H. Lee, of Calcutta, 
whose six children were swept away, and all killed or fatally hurt 


The letter says: 

You will have heard ere this of the terrible landslip 
in Darjeeling, and how buried by itis all the earthly 
light and joy of our home. Our six children—four 
girls and two boys—were living in a beautiful two- 
storied stone building on the side of the mountain, 
just near our Methodist school, where they attended 
as day scholars. 

We were buying property here in Calcutta, and 
repairing and altering the house to suit our work. 
Vida, our eldest daughter, aged seventeen years, was 
taking care of her brothers and sisters in that beauti- 
ful hill station until we could get settled. 

On Sunday night, September 25, the house and 
all our darlings were buried under the mountain, and 
we would never have known the story of their triumph 
had not our boy Wilbur [13 years old] been miracu- 
lously spared to tell us. He had been thrown 100 
feet down the mountain side, and knew nothing until 
toward morning he came to himself, and in the awful 
darkness saw a light in a house not far away. He 
tried to reach it, but sank back fainting. In the 
morning some kind friends discovered him, and after 
much difficulty reached and rescued him, and every- 
thing possible was done to warm and save him. After 
a two days’ terrible journey of walking, riding, and 
climbing we reached him in time to clasp him again 
in our arms. 

He then told us about that night. There had 
been a terrible storm and downpour of rain, lasting 
two days. They had spent Sunday indoors, a few 
slips taking place during the day. About ten o’clock 
in the night the storm increased, and the earth and 
great bowlders began to roll down the hill, and the 
children felt they were not safe. They tried to escape, 
but found the road destroyed and the ways cut off on 
both sides—water rushing down the mountain side 
like the Ohio River, as Wilbur described it. 

Vida led the children out, but was met with falling 
earth and stone and insurmountable débris. In the 
pitch darkness and the pouring rain and through the 
sound of the cyclone she felt she could not keep the 
children together. ‘‘I cannot let you get separated. 
I promised papa I would take care of Esther,” she 
said ; ‘‘so we will go back to the house, and if God 
wishes to save us, he can save us together; if not, 
he will take us together.” 

They returned, and made a fire in the upper 
room, where they dried their clothes and prayed, 
asking God to deliver them, if it was his will, and if 
not, to make them ready for whatever might come. 
While praying the corner of the room gave way, and 
they felt the house was going. Vida stood up and 
said, ‘‘ Children, the house is going to fall, and we 
will all soon be in heaven.” Wilbur said: ‘O 


mamma, if you could only have seen Vida’s face— 
how it shone, and how beautiful she looked as she 
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talked to us! All fear was taken away. We just felt 
like we were all on the train coming into Calcutta to 
to you. We were so happy. We all said, ‘ Now, 
if papa, mamma, and baby Frank were only here, to 
go with us to heaven, how nice it would be!’” Vida 
took them into the room at the other end of the 
house, and again they knelt in prayer, our little Ben- 
gali girl with the rest. While praying there came a 
great crash. Wilbur sprang to his feet, with the lamp 
in his hand, just in time to see the wall fall in, and 
he knew nothing more until he came to himself in 
the darkness. Our hope is that the others knew 
nothing more until they found themselves sweeping 
through the pearly gates. Wilbur had four terrible 
wounds on his head, which caused lockjaw. He 
seemed to have been sent back to tell us of their 
triumph in that awful hour, and to assure us, in words 
most wonderful for a child of his age, of his own 
preparation for heaven, and then, after a week of 
much suffering, he joined his brother and sisters in 
the better home, and left us alone with only our baby, 
nine months old. 


THE PRICE OF WHEAT. 

Springfield Republican. 
Tue Government’s final report on the wheat crop will 
not be given out until next month. Meantime the 
actual conditions of the market favor lower prices, 
and the Chicago quotation for December wheat has 
been gradually declining for some days until it now 
stands at about 67 cents. The price a year ago was 
about 66 cents. The advance to between 70 and 
80 cents, which began last winter and was well main- 
tained until within a few weeks, has thus been nearly 
wiped out, and the tendency of the market is still 
downward, notwithstanding the prevalence of a for- 
eign war, which was expected to enhance the value 
of all foodstuffs. 

It is becoming apparent that the world’s great 
wheat harvest of 1898, and the smaller, but still 
large, crop of the present year, have sufficed to meet 
all current needs and restore the reserves to nearly 
normal figures after the extensive depletion of 1897. 
Visible stocks in Europe and America, according to 
Bradstreet’s, now amount to 174,180,000 bushels, or 
67,000,000 bushels more than at this time in 1898 
and 43,000,000 bushels more than in 1897. Indeed, 
they are now only about 8,000,000 bushels below the 
supplies in view on November 1, 1896, and 24,000,000 
below those of the same date in 1895, when wheat at 
Chicago was fluctuating not far above half a dollar a 
bushel. 

An important factor in the present decline is 
Argentine shipments and outlook for the growing 
crop. It is now early summer there and the wheat 
crop of 1900 is approaching maturity. The promise 
of a larger harvest than ever is said to be excellent. 
But the immediate depressing factor is the continued 
outgo of the old wheat from that country long after 
the surplus from the harvest of the past season, 
should have been marketed. Last week’s shipments 
of old wheat from Argentine amount to 1,752,000 
bushels, —a weekly quantity rarely exceeded in the 
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height of the marketing season ; and they bring the 
total shipments since January I up to 57,866,000 
bushels. This compares with total shipments in 1898 
of only about 23,000,000 bushels, and with a record 
total of some 59,000,000 bushels in 1894. These 
continued large exports out of season from the 
southern republic prove not only that the last Argen- 
tine wheat harvest was greatly underestimated, but 
that the growing crop is in such condition as to war- 
rant the clearing away of the old grain to the unusual 
extent indicated. 

It would appear that we are entering upon a 
normal period of cereal abundance and very low 
prices compared with what they have been in the 
past two or three years of world scarcity. American 
agriculture has profited vastly from the recent situa- 
tion, as it did in 1879-81, and again in 1891-2, but 
those times of harvest failure abroad and plenty at 


home are unusual and come only about once in ten 
years. 


JUSTICE BREWER’S VIEW. 


From an address at Buffalo, New York, by David J. Brewer, Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 


I HAVE had no military education; I do not know 
how to conduct a war; I do not edit a “yellow” 
journal; and sol yield unquestioning assent to the 
claims made by army and navy gentlemen, that, in 


case of war, coaling-stations in different parts of the 
globe are desirable. And yet, with the incredulity 


and questioning spirit of a Yankee, I cannot but 
notice that we have gotten along safely fora hundred 
years without any coaling-stations outside of our own 
territory. And, further, it is clear that for a coaling- 
station territory as large as New England is not essen- 


tial. But, beyond that, is there not such a thing as 
overdoing this getting ready for war? I have noticed 
that a man who goes about with a chip on his shoulder 
is very apt to have many quarrels, but the gentleman 
who minds his own business is ordinarily let alone 
and goes through life without a fight. 

We have lived and prospered for 123 years with 
a handful of regular troops. We have preserved 
peace at home and have been respected abroad. 
Government by consent of the governed has little 
need of the soldier. So the world has come to be- 
lieve, and so it is. Are we ready to forfeit this high 
position? Do we not endanger the very foundation 
principles of this government when we make the 
blare of the bugles and the tramp of the armed 
battalion the music which is heard on every side and 
the inspiration which attracts the ambition of our 
youth? ... 

May God save the United States of America and 
keep them from the road so often traveled by nations, 
of increasing territory, accumulating dominion, rapidly 
and easily acquired wealth, luxurious splendor, a 
growing separation between the poor and the rich, 
decay and death; and may we always hear the 
solemn prayer of Abraham Lincoln, borne upward 
to Heaven from the consecrated field of Gettysburg, 
that government of and by and for the people may 
never perish from the earth ! 
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AN OLD COLORED WOMAN’S HOME. 
Anna M. Nicholas, in Laing School Visitor. 
THE friends who read our little Visz¢or will remember 
the item in the May number calling attention to 
Nancy Green’s request for some of ‘“‘de good people 
up nort ” to aid her in paying the few dollars yet due 
upon her little two-roomed cabin. 

Several kind hearted ladies and one gentleman 
responded with one or two dollars apiece, and inter- 
ested some of their friends and relatives until the 
amount was nearly reached. Then it was made up 
by Abby Munro, so that she could hold in her own 
hand the coveted “ paper” [deed for the property] 
before my departure. 

As the little amounts came to me and she re- 
ceived the money, she dictated letters of gratitude to 
the donors, which were duly copied and sent. Had 
we retained the originals we would be glad to publish 
extracts from them, to show the extreme delight of 
the old crcature in the possession of her humble 
domicile. In one, she said, ‘“‘I wisht Ise clost 
enough to rake you yard ebery day.’’ In another, 
‘If I nebber sees you yere, I shake hans wid you in 
glory.” In another, “I like to hab my little house 
in your back yard in Heaben.”’ Inanother, ‘‘ Though 
I want a mansion in de sky, I want my little home 
here first, befo, I go.”’ 

When the last dollar was added to her little ac- 
count book, and she was assured that the place was 
now hers, the old woman seemed to realize for the 
first time what ‘‘ De ownin’ ob de house”’ really meant. 

We took her over to the city to see the deed exe- 
cuted. She had not been across on the new ferry, 
and her appreciation of the trip was extravagant, 
Even the old lawyer was touched when she showed 
him the book in which for four years her small pay- 
ments had been recorded, ‘ I’se made it all workin’ 
in de field, at de wash tub, out a cookin’, ora nussin’,”’ 
said she, and he made out his bill at half price. By 
his advice we had her will made, leaving her little 
property to her favorite nephew “‘ Jeames,’’ whom she 
had raised “ from a little mudderless boy, so high,”’ 
and who has now a family of eight children of his own, 
The next morning, before we had had our breakfast, 
Nancy was announced. She was in a high state of 
exaltation, having been unable to sleep all night, ‘‘ just 
a tinkin’ what de Lawd hab done fur me. In what a 
wonderful manner de Lawd hab led me on, and I gits 
so happy I can’t sleep,” said she, and would have gone 
off into a camp-meeting shout had we not calmed her, 
and put a cupof hot coffee and some breakfast into 
her hands. 

All will join us in wishing the persevering old 
woman a peaceful life during her few remaining years 
here, and an entrance into a Heavenly mansion when 
her Lord shall come. 


* 


REFERRING to the statements sent out from Manila and 
Washington that the Filipino forces have been—or soon will 
be—scattered and destroyed, the Springfield Republican 
remarks that the Americans are thus ‘‘sweeping away to 
exile or death those among the Filipino people who were best 
fitted to build up a native government. If our purpose were 
to wipe out every vestige of native possibility in this direction 
we could not proceed on better lines than we have done.”’ 





The Children Question. 
To have a family and no means of support is a serious pre- 
dicament, and it is not bettered by the fact that the family is 
large. A family with a bad physical or mental inheri- 


tance, or in the hands of incompetent parents, is not likely 
to be a blessing or a valuable asset in the world. But a 
family of well-born children, committed to parents who appre- 
ciate their charge and are equal to it, is one of the very best 
things going. The very best and most important thing in the 
world is folks. 

Great is prudence ; but it is worth remembering that there 
are chances of raising too few children, as well as too many, 
and while it is an embarrassment to have a young family on 
one's hands and run out of funds, it is also an embarrassment 
to find one’s self past middle life and fairly in funds but short 
of children.—[E. S. Martin, in Harper's Magazine. ] 


The Evidence of Ice. 
Thomas A. Edison. 
Why, after years of watching the processes of nature, I can 
no more doubt the existence of an Intelligence that is running 
things than I do of the existence of myself. Take, for ex- 


ample, the substance, water, that forms the crystal known as 
ice. Now, there are hundreds of combinations that form 
crystals, and every one of them save that of ice sinks in 
water. Ice, I say, doesn’t, And it is rather lucky for us 
mortals, for if it had done so we would all be dead. Why ? 
Simply because if ice sank to the bottom of rivers, lakes, and 
oceans as fast as it froze, those places would be frozen up 
and there would be no water left. That is only one example 
out of thousands that to me prove beyond. the possibility of a 
doubt that some vast Intelligence is governing this and other 
planets. 


What a Boy Costs. 
A SCHOOL Boy sends us the following which is a plain state- 


ment of the cost of raising a boy or girl from the standpoint 
of a lad of thirteen years. 

It does not take as much money to live in the country, 
or a small town, as it does to live in the city. 

I read the other day that it costs $5,000 to bring up a city 
boy and educate him and dress him well. 

I said to myself, ‘‘ That is because everything in the city 
has to be bought and living is high.’’ 

But I began to study the thing, and | found out that even 
a country boy costs his parents a good deal. 

When you count what a boy eats and what he wears, and 
the school-books he has to have, and the doctor bills that 
have to be paid when we gets the measles or the scarlet fever, 
he will cost his folks at least $100 a year. 

I guess if a boy is pretty bad to smash things or to kick 
his shoes right out he costs more than that. 

So when I am 21 and old enough to do for myself I shall 
have cost father more than $2,000. 

Mother cooked my vituals, made my clothes and patched 
them, washed and ironed for me, took care of me, whenI was 
a little fellow and whenever I was sick, and she never charged 
anything for that. 

If she were dead and father had to hire all that done, it 
would cost him another $100 a year more and that’s $2,000 


worth of work mother will have done for me by the time I 
am a man. 


Four thousand dollars for a boy ! 
that? These are hard times. 
When parents put $4,000 on a boy, what have they a 
right to expect of him? . 
Is it fair for a boy to play truant at school ? 
Is it fair for him to play ball, go in swimming, or hang 
. around town all the time, when maybe his father’s potatoes 
are not dug nor the wood brought in for his mother? 
Is it fair for him to disappoint them by swearing and 
drinking ? 
Some of our parents have put about all the property they 
have into us boys and girls. 


What do you think of 
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If we make spittoons and whiskey jugs of ourselves, they 
will be poor indeed. 

But if we make good citizens and substantial men they 
will feel as if they had good pay for bringing us up. 

Let's make up our minds now to pay the debt we owe to 
our parents and we shall be happy and make them happy 
also.—[Exchange. | 


A Wordsworth that is Wanted. 
Ir is often said that we lack glamour in America; that our 
perspective is limited ; that we have no picturesque past. But 
all these things lie more in the eye of the beholder than in 


external objects. Natural beauty is as beautiful in New 
England as in Old. We have no Tintern Abbey it is true, 
but our greater lack is a Wordsworth to celebrate it. Itisthe 
mind, the love, the life of man which must reveal beauty to 
us who have our turn at living now.—[Caroline Hazard. ] 


Sun and Stars as Time-Keepers. 
PROBABLY the majority of people suppose that the observa- 
tories obtain the correct time from the sun. When the aver- 
age man wishes to give his watch the highest praise he says, 
‘* It regulates the sun,’’ not being aware that a watch which 
would keep with the sun around the year would have to be 
nearly as bad as Sam Weller’s. The farmer may safely 
decide when to go into dinner by the sun, but if the mariner 
was as confident that the sun marked always the correct time 
as the farmer is, he would be sure to be at times two or three 
hundred miles from where he thought he was. In other 
words, the sun—that is, a sundial—is only correct on a few 
days in each year, and during the intervening times gets as 
far as a whole quarter hour fast or slow. 

These variations of the sun from uniform time caused no 
end of trouble between the astronomers and the fine clock- 
makers before it was discovered that sun time is subject to 
such irregularities. The better the clock, the worse it often 
seemed to go. 

But as the variations in sun time are now accurately 
known, correct time might be obtained from the sun by mak- 
ing proper allowance, were it not for the difficulty of observing 
its position with sufficient exactness. The large disk of the 
sun cannot be located so perfectly as can the single point 
which a star makes. For this reason astronomers depend 
almost wholly upon the stars for obtaining accurate time. 

There are several hundred stars whose positions have been 
established with the greatest accuracy by the most careful 
observations at a number of the principal observatories of the 
world. If a star's exact position is known, it can readily be 
calculated when it will pass the meridian of any given place 
—that is, the instant it will cross a north-and-south line through 
the place. The data regarding these stars are all published in 
the nautical almanacs, which are got out by several different 
observatories for the use of navigators and all others who have 
uses forthem. These stars are known as ‘‘clock stars.’’— 
[T. B. Wilson, in Popular Science Monthly. ] 





Americans and the Boer War. 
REMARKING upon the professions made by prominentAmerican 
newspapers of sympathy with England in the war with the 
Transvaal farmers, the Springfield Repudbdican says : 


‘« The English are being deceived. America has not sud- 
denly been transformed into a great hotbed of Anglomaniacs. 
Our American imperialists would desert England in 

a moment if they thought that the interests of America, and 
particularly of American imperi:lism, were not benefited by 
a close English connection. It follows, too, that they are the 
most treacherous of friends. The real friends of England in 
this country are not those who cringe before her, or bespatter 
her moral sense with fulsome praise, or offer hypocritical 
apologies for her shortcomings, or cynically profess friend- 
ships for ulterior ends, but those who tell truth about her and 
who never feared to admire her greatness and her virtues 


when there was precious little ‘sympathy’ being passed 
between London and Washington."’ 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


CoNGRESS will assemble for the ‘‘ long session,’’ at Washing- 
ton on Second-day next, the 4th instant. It is understood 
that D. B. Henderson, of lowa (Rep.), will be chosen Speaker 
with only the formal opposition of the Democratic minority. 
The message of the President is expected to deal largely with 
the serious questions arising out of the relations of Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippines to the United States. 

SOME reports from South Africa speak of the kindness of 
the Boers to the English wounded. G. W. Steevens, war cor- 


respondent of the London JAM/aiz/, in a letter which reached | 


London by post on the 27th, describes a battle at Nicholson's 
Nek, and gives details of the humanity of the Dutch farmers, 
after the fighting ended. He says: ‘‘ They gave whole men 
the water out of their own bottles; they gave the wounded 


the blankets off their own saddles and slept themselves on | 


the naked veld. They were short of transport, but they were 
mostly armed with Martinis, yet they gave the captured mules 
for hospital panniers and the captured Lee-Metfords for 
splints.’’ 


Steevens also says that when the British officers hoisted a | 
white flag to surrender, in one case the men ‘‘ refused to see | 


it, but kept on firing.’’ This is of interest in connection with 


the charges made by both sides that flags of truce have not | 


been respected. 

THERE is reason to fear, despite the reports of Boer hu- 
manity, that the war in South Africa will soon become very 
embittered. Knight, acorrespondent of the New York Wor/d, 
is reported as saying that at Belmont (where there has been a 
battle), the Boers displayed a white flag, and then fired on the 
English. 
dressed by the Transvaal Government to the foreign consuls 
at Pretoria (the capital) protesting against the use of the 
Kaffirs by the English, and charging under six different heads, 
upon information furnished by General Joubert, inhumanity, 
and the disregard of the so-called ‘‘ lawsof war.’’ Itmust be 
keptin mind that all dispatches are ‘‘ censored *’ by the Eng- 
lish authorities. 

THE reports from General Otis, for a fortnight past, have 
been mostly of one sort, announcing the ‘‘ complete success ”’ 


Tue distances over which birds migrate 
varies between wide limits, and are often 
surprisingly great. The bobolinks, which 
rear their young on the shores of Lake 


in the winter in South America. 


On the other side, a letter is published in Paris ad- | 





of the military operations against the Filipinos. Numerous 
towns have been captured, prisoners taken, war supplies se- 
cured, etc. The ‘‘ government ’’ established under Aguin- 
aldo is said to be broken up, and Aguinaldo himself almost 
certain of capture. His mother and his son are in the hands 
of the Americans. Buen Camino, who was ‘‘Secretary of 
State,’’ is a prisoner at Manila. j 

THE war operations in South Africa have continued, and 
there is no present prospect of anything but further severe and 
deadly conflict. The English Government, through Sir 
Julian Pauncefote, at Washington, has notified the United 
States that a ‘‘ state of war ’'’ exists between England and the 
two republics,—the Transvaal, and the Orange Free State. 
Numerous engagements have occurred in Natal, onthe east, 
where Gen. Buller and Gen. Joubert are the opposing com- 
manders, and in Cape Colony, where the English forces under 
Gen. Lord Methuen are operating, and are opposed by Gen. 
| Cronge. The general result of the fighting seems to be that 
the English columns are pressing northward and forcing the 
| Boers back, but only by hard fighting, and with severe losses 
on both sides. 

It was announced from Washington, on the 28th ult., that 
the bill framed by the Republican caucus committee, at At- 
| lantic City, last summer, establishing the single gold standard, 
would be introduced promptly ‘‘as a Republican party 
measure,’’ as soon as Congress assembles next week. It de- 
fines the standard unit of value in the United Ststes to be the 
| dollar of 25.8 grains of gold nine-tenths fine, or 23.02 grains 
of pure gold ; provides for the coinage of the silver bullion 
now in the Treasury into subsidiary coin, and for the recoinage 
of worn and uncurrent subsidiary silver coin ; makes provision 
for the issue of notes of small denomination ; permits the 
issue of national bank circulation to the par value of bonds 
deposited ; substitutes a franchise tax for the tax on bank 
circulation ; and provides for the organization of national 
banks of $25,000 capital in communities of 2,000 inhabitants. 

REpoRTS have been coming from Cuba for some days past 
that there is much unrest among the people on account of the 
proposal at Washington to appoint a ‘‘ civil governor’’ of the 
island, this being interpreted to mean the retention of the 


, 











Winnipeg, Canada, and go to Cuba and | 
Porto Rico to spend the winter, twice | 
traverse a distance exceeding 2,800 miles, 
or more than a fifth of the circumference 
of our earth, each year. The kingbird 
lays its eggs as far north as the fifty- 
seventh degree of latitude, and is found 
The bi- 


ennial pilgrimages of the little redstart 
exceed three thousand miles and the tiny 
humming bird two thousand. 


WE hear of happy families of animals. 
A novel case of this kind is now told. A 


BAKING POWDER 


Imparts that peculiar lightness, sweetness, 
and flavor noticed in the finest cake, short 
cake, biscuit, rolls, crusts, etc., which ex- 
pert pastry cooks declare is unobtainable 
by the use of any other leavening agent. 


gentleman in Maryland has succeeded in 
taming a hawk, and in teaching it to live 
on the msst amicable terms in a hennery, 
enjoying the companionship of the hens 
and turkeys, and apparently not knowing 
that they ought to be enemies, not friends. 
—[Exchange. ] 


‘* WHERE'S your papa, Nellie ?’’ asked 
a mother of her little daughter. ‘‘ He's 
out on the back porch,’’ was the reply. 
‘‘What's he doing there ?"’ queried the 
mother. ‘‘ His bicycle’s all out of breath, 
and he’s putting some more in,’’ an- 
swered the small observer. 


Made from pure, grape cream of tartar. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 
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island by the United States. A Rens from inaienté. on 
the 28th, to the New York Hera/d, says the cry ‘‘ Independ- 
ence or death !"’ was started last week, and ‘‘ has spread like 
wildfire over the entire island. Among the lower classes of 
Cubans the condition is such to day that only a leader, fear- 
less and determined, is needed to cause a genuine uprising."’ 

Various answers to this statement have been given out. 
One, from Washington, is that opposition to ‘‘ civil governors’’ 
will only prolong the military occupation. From Havana it 
is announced that General Brooke has his troops throughout 
the island ‘‘in readiness,’’ and that heis prepared ‘‘ to stamp 
out indications of banditism by cavalry.’’ 













THE question of the seating of Roberts, the alleged polyg- 
amous Representative from Utah, is likely to be one of the 
most prominent matters for consideration in the House, at 
Washington, when it assembles. There is a strong effort 
making to exclude him entirely, not allowing him to take his 
seat. Whether this course should be taken, or he should be 
seated and then expelled, is under discussion. To expel him 
will require a two thirds’ vote. 













ants the greater number of which are found to be quite at 
home there. 


—The latest addition to the long list of city parks comes 
from St. Paul, Minnesota. A patch of some Ioo acres is to 
be condemned for park purposes. It fronts on Lake Phalen, 
whence the city derives much of its water, and will be called 
Phalen Park. 


—‘‘If it were possible,’’ says Bishop Spalding (Catholic), 
of Peoria, Ill., ‘‘though I do not see how it ever can be, it 
would be right, it would be a duty, to prevent half the mar- 
riages that take place. People enter into these relations in 
the same spirit that they would purchase a horse, a house, ora 
suit of clothes. They have no regard for the sacredness of the 
relations upon which they enter. Education cannot be a pre- 
ventive of the necessity for charity, a preventive of pauperism 
and crime, unless it be an education of love.”’ 


” 


—A Toronto despatch says that the suit of the Michigan 
lumbermen against the Ontario Government has been dis- 
missed on all points, with costs. The proceeding was to test 
















CANADA, says Meehans’ 





Monthly, seems 





of its winters. 
perimental Farm at Ottawa, of which Dr 
Director, 3,071 species, that have been 












NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


to the growth of trees and shrubs, for all the supposed severity 
In the catalogue of the Arboretum of the Ex- 
. William Saunders is 


the validity of the act of the Ontario Legislature compelling 
timber licencees to manufacture into lumber all logs cut within 
the Province. 


—A verdict for $2,500 was given on the 25th instant in 
the United States Circuit Court, at Chicago, in favor of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, in its suit against the city 

| for damages done during the railroad strike of 1894. The 
| company asked for 


to be very favorable 





tested, are enumer- 25,000. 














NOTICES. 
*,* A meeting under the care of the Com- 
mittee on Philanthropic Labor of New York 
Monthly Meeting will be held in the Library 
Room, 16th and Rutherfurd Place, Twelfth 
month 9, at 7.30 p.m An address will be de- 
livered by Ernest H. Crosby, the subject being, 
** Count Tolstoy : his Philosophy of Life.’’ 
Hevry M. HaviLaAnp, Chairman. 







*.* A Circular Meeting, under the care ofa 
Committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting, will 
be held at Stanton, Del , on First-day, Twelfth 
month 3, at 3 p. m. 

A train leaves Philadelphia on the Pennsyl- 
vania road, on First-day morning at 9.12, 
















*.* For the benefit of Friends’ 
sociations or First day Schools, I have a line of 
pictures for Magic Lantern display,—a tour of 


School As- 


Filla pie with 
ATMORE’S 
MINCE MEAT 


if you want your guests to 
praise it. 


| the United States and Europe. This exhibit 
| and talks upon it are given for just the actual 
| expenses needed in connection with such an af- 
| fair. I make no charge for my services. For 
| further information inquire of or address 
R. B NiIcHOoIsoN. 
523 Cooper street, Camden, N. J. | 
*,* A regular monthly meeting of the Home 
Influence Association (under the care of Phila- 
delphia Quarterly Meeting s Philanthropic Com 
mittee), will be held in Girard Avenue meet- 
| ing-house, on Third-day, Twelfth month 5, | 
1899, at 8 p. m. 


Delicate in flavor, 
rich in substance, clean, pure 
and fresh. Ask forit. Try 


ATMORE’S 
Genuine 
English 





Chester at 9.45, and Wilmington at 10.18, and 

reaches Stanton at 10.30. It stops at nearly all 

way stations, and will be met at ~tanton Station. 
Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 














*,* Quarterly Meetings during Twelfth month 
occur as follows: 


Salem, Woodbury, N. J. 
Haddonfield, Haddonfield, 
Fishing Creek HY. M., bditivdie, Pa. 





- 


7. 
14. 


2I. 





*,* Circular Meetings during Twelfth month 


will occur as follows : 
1o. Unity and Waln streets, Frankford, 
3 30 p. m. 


The attendance of Friends and others is so- 
licited. 

*,* Burlington nes day School Union will 
be held at Crosswicks, N. J., Twelfth month 9, 
at 10 o'clock a.m. A general invitation is 
extended. DANIEL WILLETS, \ 

ANNA R. WALN, Clerks. 

*.* A meeting of the Friends’ Temperance 
Workers will be held at Girard Avenue and 
17th street, Philadelphia, Twelfth month 2, at 
8 p. m. 

A very entertaining program is prepared. 

WALKER E. LINVILL, President. 





*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches as way may 
open will attend meetings as follows : 
TWELFTH MONTH : 

3. Germantown, 10.30 a. m. 
AQuILa J. LINVILL, Clerk. 





' Anna K. Way, Clerk of Phil. Com. 





Plum 
Pudding. 


All interested in questions relating to the 
home and to children are invited to be present. 


*.* The Young Friends’ Association extends | 
an invitation to “Friends and others to be pres- 
ent at the opening of its new building, 140 N. | 
15th street, Philadelphia, Seventh-day, gth | @~~“* 
inst., from 4 until 9 p. m. 








SBABBLBAABABREBBAERABAARABAES 


Why Not ? 


Yes, why not look into it? You are ill, 
perhaps. If so, we affirm that our treat- 
ment has cured cases as bad as your own. 
We bring testimony of those who have been 
cured. They describe their diseases and 
testify that they are cured by the use of Com- 
pound Oxygen Treatment of Drs. Starkey 
and Palen. They are ready to reiterate 
and confirm these statements at any time, 
and we are permitted to refer to them. 

You have tried other means without suc- 
cess. You know where to find the remedy, 
or to learn all about it. 





*,* A religious meeting will be held at | 
Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen 
street, West Philadelphia, First-day, Twelfth | 
month 3, 1899, at 3 p. m. 

All persons interested in the welfare of the | 
destitute children are cordially invited to meet 
with us on this occasion. 

S. T. R. EAVENSON 

*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting have arranged for meetings up 
to First month as follows : 

TWELFTH MONTH: 


(AR AAn anna A Aan A AAA AAA AAAAAADAAAAAAADAS 





»MD. 


3- Washington, D. C. ies Why not look in- 
n. sadeg To assist you, send for our book of 200 
24. Aisquith Seseet. Dditidiane pages, in which you will find a history of 
31. Sinciiaem . : Compound Oxygen, with numerous testi- 


monials and record of surprising cures in 
chronic cases. An investigation of this 
treatment. by leading you to try it, may 
save your life. Home or office Treatment. 
Consulation free. 


JouN J. CorNELL, Chairman. 


‘‘OPENER and closer’’ is a new femi- 
nine vocation. She is sent for when a | 
family departs from home temporarily, | 
putting things to rights then, and repeating | 
the operation just before the return. 


Drs. Starkey & Palen, 
1112 Girard St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Toronto, Can. 
VV VV VV VE EE eevee 
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San Francisco, Cal. 
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"J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 7ii WALNUT ST., PHILA. 
a 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT &SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
deposits. 


SPECIAL THERMOMETERS. 


With porcelain scale. 
Forty-five cents. 


H. C. Boden & Co. 


Manufacturing Opticians. 


_& BS E. Cor. 13th & Walnut Streets. 


Interest allowed on 


M. L. nee 


French Steam Dyer, Scourer, 


AND DRY CLEANER. 


Cleaning of Blankets and Lace Curtains 
a specialty. 


210 S. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Branch Office, 727 South Second Street. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician. 


118 South Fifteenth St. (4th door bel. Chestnut St.) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Established 18z0 at 824 North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office.) 


awe BEDSTEADS 


ENAMELED 


There is a right way and a cheap way to make 
Mattresses ; perhaps you have found it out. We do it 


the right way; try us. Furniture reupholstered. 
Shades, etc, 


Josiah G. Williams, 13N. 11th st 


Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 
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The Provident: Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


President, Peis R. SHIPLEY; Vice President, T. WISTAR BROWN; 


er of Insurance Department, 


ASAS. WING; Ma 
ERTS: FOULKE; Assistant Trust O, 
LSOP; Treasurer, SIMUEL MW 


acter BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, 





Vice President and Actua 
OSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, ROB. 
Secretary, C. WALTER BORTON. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 


actual NET Cost. 
PLUs of over 3% MILLIONS. 


President, 
HARRY F. WEST, 


It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SuR- 
ITs POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 
Vice-President, 
GEORGE K. 


Secreta 


and Treasurer, 
HENR 


JOHNSON. C. BROWN. 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


Capital, $1,000,000. Chartered 1836 


ACTs AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 

FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR 
CORPORATIONS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. 


Surplus, $2,000,000. 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT- 
GAGES. 

DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 
IZATION. 

REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE, 


SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 





— Sesce Seeeec cesses sess 


We have sold our Real Estate Mortgages for 21 years with- 


out loss to any investor. 


We now offer carefully selected first mortgages from the rich 
black-waxy belt of Texas and Oklahoma. 


Principal and 6% interest guaranteed. Send for pamphlet. 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 


Address the Company, or 


S. E. MORSE, ist Vice-Pres., 140 Nassau St. 


Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
»N.Y. 


ZEBULON RUDD, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Cc. S. HUTCHINSON, Syracuse, N. Y. 


M. S. WAY, West Chester, Pa. 








CLUB RATES: OTHER PERIODICALS, 1900. 

We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1900. Read the figures given, and 
also read the notes below. 

We will send FRIENDs’ INTELLIGENCER 
below, for the amount stated ‘‘ for both.’’ 


WEEKLIES. 

Periodicals. 
Harper's Weekly, ($4), 
Christian Register, ($3), 
Christian Register, (new subscribers) , 
Scientific American, ($3), 
Harper’s Bazar, ($4), 
Journal of Education, ($2.50), 
The Living Age, ($6), 
Literary Digest, ($3), 
The Independent, ($2), 
Springfield Republican, ($1), 
The Nation, ($3), 


Price for both. 
$5.30 
4.80 
4.10 
4.60 
5.30 
4-35 
7.60 
4.50 
3 9° 
2.90 
4.80 


MONTHLIES. 
British Friend, (6s. 6d. and postage), $3.75 
Meehans’ Monthly ( Floral, Hort.) ,( $2), 3.85 


one year, with any of the periodicals named 


MONTHLIES (Continued). 

Price for both. 

$4.60 
5.60 
4.70 
5 30 
4 60 
6.10 
4.60 
3.80 
2.35 
2.90 
2.20 
2.45 


Periodicals. 
Scribner’s Magazine, ($3), 
The Century Magazine, ($4), . 
Harper's Magazine, ($3), 
Atlantic Monthly, ($4), 
The Forum, ($3), 6 
North American Review, ($5), 
St. Nicholas, ($3), : 
Lippincott’s Magazine, ($2. 50), . ‘ 
Scattered Seeds, ($0.50', 
McClure’s Magazine, ($1), 
The Farm Journal, ($0 50), 
Little Men and Women, ($0.50), 


QUARTERLIES. 
The New World, ( Relig. Rev. ), ($3), $4 50 


Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will 


give prices. 


Money must accompany the order. 


Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if ordered 
through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading ‘‘ price for both.”’ 
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Offices Removed. | CAROLINE RAU, ial 


The offices of FRIENDs’ INTEL- | 


LIGENCER have been removed to 
rooms on the second floor of the 
new Building of Young Friends’ 
Association, at 


N. W. Cor. 15th and Cherry Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Swarthmore College, ' 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 





George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 

students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Princ; 
George School, 


al, 
enna. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartTHMoRE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings ; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Principal, 





Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
Surnishes A te gape guarded education, and pre- 
pares for 

JOSEPH S.WALTON, )} 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN J 
Caculars on application. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc anv Day Purms or Born Sexss. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., ro miles from Philadelphia. 

Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
aess. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 

GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 


Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Principals. 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
or business or to enter college. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address, 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frrenns’ Boarpinc ScHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GIRLs. 
The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
eountry thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 





| Enlarged, remodelled, steam 


| 


736 Spring Garden St. 
hiladelphia. 


Plain Millinery 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


REMOVED. 


Lizzie J. Lampert, Millinery, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
To 1020 GREEN STREET. 
‘THE PENNHURST, Open ail the year 
Michigan Ave., near the Beach, Atlantic Ci 
The house has every convenience, inc lectric 


elevator, running to level of pavement, steam heat, etc. 
Send for illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. 


THE AQUARILLE, OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


Ocgan Env oF ee Avg. 


Atlantic Cit 
ae electric bells, heated 
sun parlor, home-iike and comfortable: 
E. and H. M. HUM PTON. 


~ ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We will contines the manefactare of Custom 
Shoes and carry a SELECT ‘STOCK of our 


own reliable work. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER. 


(SECOND FLOoR. ) 45 Northr3th Street. 


Handkerchiefs. 


Our handkerchief stock is the 
greatest ever shown in Philadelphia, 
and values are better than can be 
found elsewhere. Now is the time 
to make selections, while assort- 
ments are unbroken : 


Women’s Plain Linen Handkerchiefs— 
hemstitched, with hems of different 
widths—good qualities at 45, 50, 60, 
and 75 cents a half-dozen ; finer quali- 
ties at goc., $1.00, $1.20, $1.50, and 
$2.25 a half-dozen. 

Men’s Plain Linen MHandkerchiefs— 
hemstitched, with hems of various 
widths—good qualities at 75c., goc., 
and $1.00 a half-dozen ; finer qualities 
at $1.20, $1.50, and $2.25 a half-dozen. 

Men's Unlaundered Linen Handkerchiefs 
—hemstitched, with initials—75 cents 
a half-dozen. 

Men's Full Laundered Linen Handker- 
chiefs—hemstitched, with  initials— 
$1.50 and $2.25 a half-dozen. 

Women's Full Laundered Linen Hand- 
kerchiefs—hemstitched, with initials— 
75¢c., $1.50, and $2.25 a half-dozen. 

Men's Silk Handkerchiefs—with fine 
initials; unusual values—38c., 50c., 
75c., and $1.00 each. 

Men's Plain Japanese Silk Handkerchiefs 
—hemstitched—25c., 38c., 50c., 75c., 
and $1.00 each. 

Silk Mufflers—a large variety of new 
patterns, in cream, black, and colors— 
50c. to $2.50 each. 

Children’s Linen Handkerchiefs — fine 
quality, full laundered, with initials— 
75 cents a haif-dozen. 

Children’s Linen Handkerchiefs — hem- 
stitched, with neat colored borders— 
2 in box for 25 cents; 4 in box for so 
cents. 











Orders by mail receive prompt and 
accurate attention. Address orders ‘‘ De- 
partment C."" 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


' | Fruen's Whole Wheat Tas 


10 tb. Bags, 35 cents. 
Cases of 9 Bags, $2.75. 
Contains all the valuable nourishing properties of the 
two finest and richest wheats grown, without any of the 
indigestible, woody hull, which is removed. 

In ordinary flour 80 per cent. of that part of the grain 
that nourishes and builds up nerve, bone, and muscle is 
bolted out, and what princi aw remains " produces heat 
and fat, but not strength and force. Weak bunes, flabby 
muscles, and defective teeth and eyesight may often be 


caused by want of these elements bolted out of white 
flour. 
Fruen’s Whole Wheat Flour contains al! this val. 
uable part of the grain without any of the indigestible 
oody fibre. 
as a delicious, sweet, light brown bread. 
A postal card will bring it. 


A. R. HILL, 21 S. Front St., Phila. 
Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a, 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 
WALL PAPERS. 


All Grades. Estimates Given. 
Window Shades [ade to Order. 


902 Spring Garden St., - Philadelphia, Pa. 
WALL PAPER of 

Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 2-29-38-D. ’ 


llince leat. 


A Christmas Luxury. 
Makes a fitting climax to 
a good dinner. 


Flavor Delicious. 


Absolutely Pure and Wholesome. 
No Seeds. No Dirt. 
CLEAN. 


EDGAR BRICK. 


| CROSSWICKS, N. J. 





FRIBNDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


Publishers Bepartment. 


*,* W. G. Justice, of Buffalo, N. Y., is one of 
those whom the Rochester Radiator Co. quote as 
testifying to the value of their radiator. He 
says: ‘I very rarely consent to give public en- 
dorsement to anything, but the Radiator which 
thee induced me to put up in place of a stove, in 
the second story of my house, has so far exceeded 
my expectations that I am glad to have its excel- 
lent qualities, as I find them, made public. 
Should the mercury go to 20 degrees below zero, 
] am confident our second story will be as warm 
as the first, and without the cost of fuel and 
annoyance of taking care of another stove."’ 

We believe our readers who heat their houses 
with stoves would do well to inform themselves 
concerning the Radiator. 

*,* The goods advertised in the INTELLI- 
GENCER by Austin R. Hill, 2t South Front St., 
Philadelphia, manufactured by the Fruen Cereal 
Co., of Minneapolis, are, we are assured, of the 
highest class. They are ‘‘ Fruen’s Best Wheat 
Wafers,”’ and ‘‘ Fruen’s Whole Wheat Flour.”’ 
We suggest a trial of them. 


SHOTS AT RANDOM, 


A Book of Poems, 


By Howell Stroud England. 
To be had at all booksellers. Price one dollar. 


J.S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York City, 1899. 


Mr. England hasa strong sense of melody, and the 
workmanship of his verse is excellent. His book con- 
tains several very good examples of what he can do in 
the way of ballads, the best of them being Simon 
Cranston.—Los Angeles Times. 


IN PRESS.—Ready about 11th mo. 20th. 


“Personal Reminiscences of 
Anti-Slavery and Other 
Reforms and Reformers,” 


By AARON M. POWELL. 


author at the time of his death, has been com- 
pleted 7 his sister, Elizabeth Powell Bond, and 

E published by his widow, Anna Rice Powell. 

It contains reminiscences of the leading Anti-Slavery 
Advocate, William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, 
Lucretia Mott, Lydia Maria Child, John G. Whittier, 
and other reformers. It will have especial interest for 
Friends, and all interested in Philanthropic Work, and 
will be of peculiar value to the young. "Pise author had 
— said that he intended this book to be his 
gacy to the young people.’”” The volume contains 
several portraits and cuts of letters not heretofore pub- 


lished. 
Price, $2.00; by Mail, $2.20. 


Orders will be received by Mary Travilla, 
Chester, Pa.; Prof. W.1. Hull, Swarthmore, Pa.: Isaac 
Roberts, Conshohocken, Pa, and by the’ Publisher, 
Anna Rice Powell, Plainfield, "N. j. 


FOR SALE BY 


Friends’ Book Association, Philadelphia. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES ing families. Offee 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


[oss volume, which was left unfinished by the 


West 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


Purr 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


-* 





CHOICE HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


The Best and Most Attractive Gift Books 


ENGLAND, PICTURESQUE AND DE- 
SCRIPTIVE. 

Reminiscences of foreign travel, by JOEL 
Cook. New edition, revised and corrected. 
Illustrated with fifty photogravures and a map. 
2 volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, in a 

cloth box $5.00 
The same in three-quarter calf, gilt tops . 10.00 
DeLuxe edition, limited to 150 copies, net 10.00 

RAISIBLES AND STUDIES IN GREECE. 

By J. P. MAHAFFY. Illustrated with thirty 
photogravures and a map. 

1 volume, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top. . 
The same, full polished calf, gilt edges . 


$3.00 
+ 7.00 


PARIS: ITS SITES, MONUMENTS 
AND HISTORY. 

Compiled from the principal secondary 
authorities, by MARIA H. LANSDALE. With 
an introduction by Hilaire Belloc, B.A. 
trated with thirty photogravures and a map. 
1 volume, crown, 8vo, cloth, gilt top . $3.00 
The same, in n full polished calf, gilt edges . 7.00 


ROME. | 
By FRANCIS WEY. New edition. Revised 
and compared with the latest authorities, by 
Maria H. Lansdale. Illustrated with thirty 
photogravures and a map. 
I volume, crown, 8vo, cloth, gilt top 
The same, in full polished calf, gilt edges 


$3.00 


. 7.00 





SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. 

By EDMONDO DE AMIcIs. Translated from 
the Italian, by Stanley R. Yarnall. Illustrated 
with forty-five photogravures and a map. 

2 volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, ina 
cloth box $5.00 
The same, in three-quarters calf, gilt tops 10.00 


HOLLAND. 

By EDMONDO DE AmMICcis. Translated from 
the Italian, by Helen Zimmern. With forty- 
four photogravures and a map. 

2 volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, ina 
cloth box $5.00 
The same, in three-quarters calf, gilt tops 10.00 


Illus- | 


in the Market. 


SOME COLONIAL [IIANSIONS, AND 
THOSE WHO LIVED IN THEM, WITH GENE- 
ALOGIES OF THE FAMILIES MENTIONED. 

Edited by THOMAS ALLEN GLENN. First 
and second series. Illustrated with twenty 
full-page photogravures and over three hun- 
dred half-tone illustrations. 

2 volumes, small quarto, cloth, gilt tops 
with cloth jackets, each $5.00 

The same in half blue Levant Morocco, 
gilt tops, each 


THE RHINE FROM ITS SOURCE TO 
THE SEA. 


Translated by G. T. C. BARTLEY, from the 
German of Karl Stieler, H. Wachenhusen and 
F. W. Hacklander. New edition. Revised 
and corrected. Illustrated with fifty photo- 
gravures from original negatives and a map. 

2 volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, ina 

cloth box 5.00 
The same in three-quarters calf, gilt tops B10, 00 





MOROCCO : AND 


PLACES. 


By EDMONDO DE AMICIs. Translated from 
the Italian, by Maria H. Lansdale. Illustrated 
with fifty photogravures and a map. 

2 volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, ina 
cloth box . $5.00 
The same in three- canna ca f, gilt tops $10. 00 


ITS PEOPLE 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 


By EDMONDO DE AMICcIs. Translated from 
the Italian, by Maria H. Lansdale. Illustrated 
with fifty photogravures and a map. 

2 volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, ina 
cloth box . . $5.00 
The same in three- anny calf, gilt tops wae 00 


FLORENCE. | 


Its History. The Medici. The Humanists. 
Letters. Arts. By CHARLES YRIARTE. New 
edition. Revised and compared with the latest 
authorities, by Maria H. Lansdale. With 
thirty photogravures and a map. 

1 volume, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top. . . $3.00 
The same, in full pen calf, gilt edges 87 00 


VENICE. | 


Its History, Art, Industries and 
Life, by CHARLES YRIARTE. Translated 
from the French, by F. J. Sitwell. With 
twenty-eight photogravures and a map. 

I volume, crown, 8vo, cloth, gilt top. . . $3.00 
The same, in full-polished calf, gilt edges $7.00 


Modern 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent Post or Express paid, on receipt of the price by the Publishers 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue of our Photogravure Series. 


waaz chestnut st. HE NRY 1. COATES & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA. 





IF you are planning to have 
printed a 


CATALOGUE 
BOOKLET 
ANNOUNCEMENT 
CIRCULAR 


or any work designed to promote your 
business, let us give you an estimate. 


The Leeds & Biddle Co. 


1019-21 MARKET ST., 
PRINTING PHILADELPHIA. 


® Friends’ Book Association, ¢ 
OF PHILADELPHIA 
y Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, 
! Blank Book Manufacturers, 
Engravers, 
¥ Artists’ Materials, 
v Kindergarten, School Supplies. ¥ 
¥ Everything relating to the Kinder- 
garten and School. 


and Printers, 


§. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


‘The Favorite in More 
Than Half a Million 


Homes.”’ 


Our Christmas Offer to 


Hew Subscribers. 


HOSE who subscribe at 
once, sending $1.75 with 

this slip, or the name of this 
paper, will receive not only 
the 52 issues of The Com- 
panion’s volume for 1900, but 
all the remaining issues of 
1899 from the time of sub- 
scription, including the Dou- 
ble Holiday Numbers, and the 
new Companion Calendar, sur- 
passing in richness of color 


Che Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


THE 
YOUTHS 
(OMPANION 


eee 
Fifty-two Weekly Issues. 
$1.75 a Year. 


Ai Christmas Gift for 
All the Family. 


; | HE volume for 1900 will pre- 
mm sent the following among more 
than 200 special contributions : 


Mary Darl, Heroine, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 


Country Boys Who Come to New York, 
S. A. Nelson 
The Tsaritza, Mrs. Burton Harrison 


With the Pretoria Horse, 
Rider Haggard 


Are There Too Many College Men ? 
James B. Angell 


Houses of the Future, Fe/ix L. Oswald 


The Rebellion of Anne, 
Mary E. Wilkins 


Can We Prolong Our Lives? 
Dr. Cyrus Edson 


Send your address on a postal card and 
we will mail you our Illustrated Announce- 
ment Number, containing a full prospectus 
of the Contributors and Contributions en- 
gaged for the New Volume. 


Che New Calendar. 


le mit E New Calendar for 1900 is exceed- 
T ingly attractive, both in conception 
—— and as a work of art. The three 
exquisite figure pieces given are from designs 
painted for The Companion exclusively. 
Reproduced in 12 colors, the lithographed 
panels of the Calendar preserve all the char- 
acter and beauty of the original paintings. 
The Calendar is given to every one paying 
the subscription for the 1900 volume. 





